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THE WEAPONS OF EDUCATION' 


I 


Weapon is an Anglo-Saxon term which means 
It may be a fist, a 

While the weapons 
an intimate 


something to fight with. 

gun, an idea, or an emotion. 
of education are characterized by 
relation to the abstract, they are 
Long before a ship or a 


on oceasion 
immensely practical. 
plane is ready for service it has been fully re- 
vealed in a set of drawings; for a battleship, 
the blueprints alone may weigh thirty or forty 
tons! Men, educated in both the abstract and 
the mechanical, read such prints, translating 
their insight into a powerful instrument of com- 
bat. 

It all began in somebody’s brain. Every 


machine however complex—printing _ press, 


microscope, telescope, atom-smasher, airplane, 
or radio—is the product of a long line of ideas. 
These ideas are generated when men think co- 
consecutively, pooling their 


operatively and 


1 Given at the University of Buffalo, February 22, 
1943. 
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The 


needs themselves are age-old; they go back to 


mental resources in relation to a felt need. 


the beginning of our own era and they are 
found in the most primitive cultures. There is 
nothing new about man’s eagerness to try wings; 
what is new is the airplane engine. 

Why did we get the airplane in the twentieth 
century and not in the first? What happened to 
the followers of Daedalus and of Archimedes? 
In a word, what happened is this: the two 
groups failed to get together. The over-ween 
ing compulsion to fly fluttered away in the soft 
Science, on 
the other hand, bookish. 
Archimedes regarded his inventions as vulgar; 
he worked on them fitfully, even when con- 
fronted with military disaster. 

In the last 
science has been a major occupation of our best 
We have come to see that important 


feathers of a frowning mythology. 


became rigid and 


few centuries the pursuit of 
minds. 
human habits such as a steady diet, good health, 


and good government are underwritten by a 
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! ive technology. Physics, chemistry, and 

biol determine the course of agriculture and 
edicine. The wheels of production and dis 


tribution are geared not only to industrial enter 


and psychological realities. 


prise but ) ( | 

Mi choose to get what they want by tak 
ing it from other They may revive old gon 
cepts of an all-demanding, all-compelling state 
n order to b down the weak, the unready, 
the irresolute; their own readiness Is that of the 


vk or the vulture. 


In this ancient cycle, education, from the 
nursery up, is a dangerous weapon. In a dic- 
tatorship, : on as the child can talk or listen, 
he is a creature of the state. Hle must become 


trong in body, efficient, and, within limits, in- 


telligent. Ile is fashioned to serve, but not to 
question: the wheat in Poland, Russia, or 
America is German wheat—the problem is to 


ish an effective means of collection. Any 


choolb in a free country would ask, Is there 
difficulty in seeuring wheat—all we want 
of it and all the time on a standard basis 


production, purchase, or exchange? These 


rds are weapons. They were soon recognizeG 
uch by the Nazi authorities. An attempt 
was made, unparalleled in history, to keep per 
Ol from thinkin The Gestapo had to con- 


tend with highly edueated persons accustomed 


to the plentiful currency of conversation, jour- 
nalism, radio, motion picture, and travel. Every 


chool 


from the kindergarten to the research 
institute was a potential source of infection: one 
could 


friendly understanding might shed a disastrous 


never tell when the leht of logie and 


lare upon the leaders of the new pathology. 
We know how thorough was the job. It pro 


duced, for a hundred million persons, a darkness 


rpassing anything ever inflicted upon nations 
prior to the age of enlightenment. It was the 
blindness of men born with full sight. They 


hundreds of thousands breathing no 
As for the hardened 


died by the 
last word of hope or faith. 
gangster, cynicism extended to a disregard for 
the rudiments of human welfare. The gangster 
who keeps alive and rich is destroyed finally by 
the eorrosive acids of his abnormal life; when 
he faces death, the picture is so revolting as to 

ake us despair of the human race. So it may 
be, and soon, with the numerous leaders of Ger- 
turn 


many, Italy, and Japan. It is a short 
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from brutality to cowardice, for both indicate a 


deep-seated lack of moral conviction. 


I] 


The new weapon, educational in character, 
about to be tried on us, is a further and perhaps 
final effort to undermine the will power of the 
United Nations. The Nazis and Fascists who 
attacked the world we live in are already pictur 
ing themselves as the last defenders of a mighty 
fortress. The gangsters are about ready to join 
the police force in order to serve gallantly in 
behalf of freedom. The time has come for Aesop 
and his fables; we are the fat goose that is ex- 
pected to listen to the fox. 

To keep our own thinking straight is_ to 
sharpen our best weapon of defense and attack. 
full measure of higher 
education in times of peril. At Pearl Harbor 


we were not outfought; we were, to use a good 


This alone justifies a 


colleg outsmarted. America 





late expression, 
trusted Japan although, for a generation, the 
entire naval policy of both countries had been 
based on mutual fear. Such trustfulness may 
be brought forth abortively in behalf of Italy, 
Germany, or Japan. For the Italian leaders, 
many Americans are ready with the quick white- 
wash. The really warlike 
(but they killed zestfully when they had the 
upper hand); they were misled by Mussolini 
(but they adored him and followed his every 


Fascists were not 


murderous whim). They want an easy way out, 
sensing that further defeats will bring only self- 
suffering. 
Similarly for the mentality of a Nazi: we 
learned to despise his doctrine, not only for its 
actual 
Our 
enemies have practiced what they preached to 
the nth degree; they do not show pity for their 


victims, but they begin to feel sorry for them- 


implication of barbarism but for the 


brutalities that made the meaning clear. 


selves. 


IIT 


Such considerations lead to some major para- 
doxes of the times. As students about to enter 
a new phase of this terrible struggle, you know 
education has meant to 


what you. 


already 
Heneeforth everything normal, hopeful, and 
gay will have become the rarest of treasures. 
You will be pushed about in a nightmarish 


world conceived by a Disney gone mad. Young 
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men for whom the whole of knowledge, art, and 
opportunity should now unfold are forced to dig 
in the earth for an extra minute’s survival. 
Does 
self? 


true enemy, it is not unhealthy. 


his arouse bitterness in your innermost 
If it is honest and directed toward the 
There are two schools of thought. One says, 
let hate arise, fan the fire, keep it hot, pour it 
as molten metal over the enemy, never forget 
or forgive. But who, in preaching about it, 
can match the eold and deadly stare of the Rus 
sian ¢citizen-soldier gazing over the top of his 
parapet? You have seen him often in the public 
What he feels and does is no resultant 
nor a response 


news. 
of textbook material or sermon 
to the command of a dictator. 
able than that. The Russian is defending his 


country, and as he defends it, he earns anew 


It is more dur- 


the right to live and prosper in it. He has seen 
frenzied killing at work among his loved ones. 
The hate he feels is not synthetic; it feeds upon 
its own ghastly images. In Poland, 
Holland, Norway, and England the story is 
Hate is a special kind of natu- 


Greece, 


much the same. 
ral weapon; if manufactured, it reduces fighting 
effectiveness. 

As educators we hold that hate need not enter 
into the eurriculum of the day or the manual 
for soldiers. Unless it appears spontaneously 
and is transformed into a cool efficiency, fight 
ers will do best without it. The captive nations 
ean teach us. Hate in Norway, except for the 
irrepressible, is not a business of slugging Nazi 
policemen; it calls for the greater heroism that 
produces secret battalions of youth given to 
genuine feats of physical, mental, and organi 
zational skill. When hate is personified we 
oversimplify a situation: hang Hitler—and our 
Hang Hitler, of course, 

the briefs are already 


troubles will be over. 
and a thousand others: 
prepared. More, cries the mob, make it ten 
thousand, a million—have we not lost that many 
through Nazi-Fascist folly? But there must be 
an end somewhere, and mobs are notoriously 
weak in knowing where to stop, or, for that mat- 
ter, where to begin. 

Let us resolve the emotional paradox by 
avoiding unreality. If you ean truly love Al 
Capone, you may develop an affection for the 
Nazi Gauleiter; if you cannot, then avoid the 
cheap sentiment so easily confused with real 
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emotion. If in the course of events, fear and 
contempt, buttressed by a first-hand experience 
with horror, produce an enduring hate—very 
well. this with the 


underworld of feeling you will be a lesser man 


Through heady contact 
than you might have been, but you will not be 
blamed. You will be only what you must be and 
no one should try to change you, unless he too 
has suffered equally. We may as well get emo 
tionally prepared, here and now, not only for 
hideous physical deformities, but for psychie 
wounds no less troublesome. <A long saturation 
with the spirit of kill-or-be-killed is scarcely con 
ducive to thoughts of the tender apple blossom. 
There is a place for love, but pity, if felt, 
had better be concealed. Love begins at home; 
it will be expressed in the decency and fitness 
of our own postwar lives. It will, if genuine, 
spread first to kindred folk around the world 
to our present friends and allies. ‘Tested in 
this larger sphere (which is already too big for 
some who would appease the killers of Jews), 
it may then extend to the hopeful fringes of 
enemy populations—to old men who protested, 
if too feebly, to refugees returning to the father 
land, and especially to the young who scarcely 
had a chanee. But let us beware of a love that 
plays hop-skip over the earth, to lodge with spe 
cial power among the remote and romantic. Let 
us remember, at least, our semester course in 


elementary psychology. 
IV 

A second paradox has been bruited about by 
educational, political, and religious leaders. It 
runs something like this: 

(1) We shall win a military victory over our 
enemies, but we must not change their ways. If 
we attempt it, they will dislike us; they may 
even hate us. 

(2) We eannot isolate ourselves. 
that in the 1918-1940 period. We 


attitudes of indifference or contempt. 


We tried 
met with 
Finally, 
we were attacked: in the common defense of 
England we were nearly defeated. 

The 
should feed and heal and give 


away, hoping against hope that the tiger will 


some persons, is that we 


and then walk 


answer, for 


proceed to domesticate himself. Is there any 
doubt that this is exactly what the 


Fascists, as they contemplate ruin, would 


Nazis and 


like 
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to have us do? Why not feed them and leave 
After all, they 


are brothers and equals in an old-fashioned fra- 


them—to start all over again? 


ternity of nations—perhaps a little on the wild- 
cat side, but only temporarily, and now returned 
to the fold, hopeful of all the rights, privileges, 
and servings pertaining thereto! America, like 
Chicago, is to be “hog-butcher to the world.” 


Who 


boy? This, we must remember, is to come after 


wants ideas or ideals from the buteher- 
a million of our men have laid down their lives. 

It is good to feed the hungry; it is good to 
heal 


wounds. 


and, Lincoln-like, to bind up a nation’s 
The cup of milk and the red cross are 
symbols of decency and honor. But the America 
we love is more than a dairy, a granary, or a 
dispensing agency. It is a land to which en- 


lightened people brought ceivilization’s finest 
ideals, testing their worth in fire and brimstone. 

Long ago France sent us money and generals, 
but above all, it exported the clear, democratic 
ideas of her eighteenth century philosophers. 
England tought us as brother fights brother, 
finally leaving us tremendously enriched through 
laws and a sense of the fundamental rights of 
man. British and American speak the same 
language and move toward the same goals, irk- 
ing each other occasionally, as brothers will, by 


We know 


less about China and Russia, but we have learned 


a difference in pace or temperament. 


to respect them both and to develop a feeling 
that we have much in common. 

Is it not true that even the war has not driven 
from people’s minds the idea that the world, the 
greater portion of it, is growing more friendly? 
In that spirit, nourished at home and unselfishly 
spread among our allies, we can safely approach 
the touchy problem of the re-education of enemy 
countries. We need not feel too noble about 
this, for our preference is to pass the bread 
and look the other way. The plain truth is, we 
cannot afford an escapist luxury. 

Persons within Germany will be asked to take 
the lead. 
lished, but a way of thought and action friendly 


It is not our way that is to be estab- 


to democracy: on this we shall insist, or we shall 
have lost 
sufficient residue of science, art, and humanity 


another war. There is, we hope, a 
in Germany and Italy to permit this re-direction 
of their national forces. We had long enjoyed 


an economie exchange. We weleomed countless 
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immigrants to our shores; their sons and daugh- 
ters are numbered among our most able and 
loyal citizens. We had begun to mature in our 
relationships. But something went wrong. 

It is not our private privilege to help set 
things right. It is the one expectation of the 
dead and wounded, of all who devote their lives 
They 


within the 


and fortunes to safeguarding America. 


do not want to die a third time 
memory of a single generation. 

With such ideas let us fight on, keeping the 
weapons sharp. First, let us make each soldier 
the best equipped and best trained in the world, 
with personal survival a prime factor. Second, 
not alone after the war, but permeating the days 
of fighting, let us try to wring some purpose, 
some goal-to-be-achieved out of the tremendous 
conflict. Let us embark upon a courageous and 
never-ending evaluation of the methods, institu- 
tions, and ideas by which the highest goals may 
be attained. To do less is to sacrifice our men 
and endanger our right to live as a free and 
democratic nation. To stop thinking is to cut 
ourselves off from the stream of world events. 
To lose this great opportunity for regeneration 
through education is to invite, once again, a 
murderous attack from regions of outer dark- 
ness. 


As college graduates you have a special part 


to play in the new world that looms ahead. The 
engines of destruction have been prepared, for 
the most part, by your predecessors. Your 


immediate task will be to apply them to a slowly 
weakening enemy. You will read reports, maps, 
and specifications; you will get the “hang” of 
heavy objects, wheels, and dials. In addition, 
you must expect to learn fast about human na- 
What is the source of morale? What are 
the limits of endurance? Where are the tiny 
cracks in the armored will power of your op- 


ture. 


ponent? Soon you will carry on life-and-death 
research in which the ingredients of reasoning 
and originality are paramount. 

Others will have a different experience. Most 
soldiers have time on their hands, even when 
close to the front line. There will be several 
millions of men forming garrisons far removed 
from actual fighting. For all such men, the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps are providing 
good opportunities to continue academic work. 
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To undertake heavy assignments in the various 
branches of knowledge, including foreign lan- 
guages, literature, and philosophy, is now con- 
sidered a normal military activity. In fact, 
there is probably more of the liberal arts in 
some camps than on some campuses. Iceland, 
for example, has been mentioned as an ideal 
spot for burning the midnight oil! 

This is your test and your opportunity. Dis- 
cuss the kind of werld you are willing to fight 
for—study it; have a part in its final emergence. 
As the war progresses, you will have earned 
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such rights a hundred times over. As a return- 
ing veteran, do not settle for a cigarette, a 
With any luck 
at all, you will have had glimpses of a truly 


thumbed ride, or a cash bonus. 


superior world in which peace is only the begin- 
ning of social enrichment. Through art, edu- 
cation, and human fellowship you ean take the 
lead in applying a leavening influence not found 
in technology. Your years of college have been 
preparing you for this truly magnificent role. 
The American people have full confidence in 
your ability, courage, and sustained devotion. 


COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS By 


ABOUT TESTING AND 
EVALUATION 


DuRING the past twenty years, education has 
made increasingly greater use of tests, inven- 
tories, schedules, and other instruments of mea- 
In the 
future, to help edueation solve the pressing 
problems arising out of the war and the even 


surement and evaluation. immediate 


more serious complications of the postwar re- 
adjustment, these devices will probably be in 
even greater demand and use. From this situa- 
tion one might assume that a general under- 
standing of what may be called the basie phi- 
losophy of measurement exists, yet such is not 
the ease. As one who has recently spent con- 
siderable time assisting teachers and administra- 
tors in developing tests or in explaining and 
interpreting the use of various instruments, the 
author has met an ever-recurring group of 
doubts, questions, or objections. 

Some of these objections are true as far as 
they go, but they fail to take a sufficient number 
of facts into account. Others are based on a 
complete misunderstanding of the nature or 
purpose of measurement and evaluation. 

Since these points are relatively few in num- 
ber, possibly the assemblage and clarification 
of them will help those who find their thinking 
in regard to measurement confused. In each 
nase let us begin by stating the objection and 
then consider it. 

That evaluation and measurement are limited 
to pencil-and-paper tests of information in 


various fields. In the main, this misunderstand- 
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ing arises from lack of information about not- 
so-recent developments in the field of measure- 
ment. To be sure, pencil-and-paper tests are 
undoubtedly the most common species, and, be- 
cause of their general utility, will possibly con- 
tinue to be so. But certainly the terms, “evalua- 
tion,” “measurement,” and “testing,” include a 
vast number of devices other than the written 
test. 

The belief that knowledge or information is 
the chief object of academic testing is even 
more of an anachronism. Personality traits, 
attitudes, beliefs, skills, interests, and a host of 
other characteristics are receiving attention. 
Consequently, in the following pages and in 
other discussions, it is imperative to remember 
the great variety and ever-widening range of 
“tests.” 

That tests tell the experienced and competent 
teacher nothing more than he can find out for 
himself in class and in interviews, and hence 
First of all, 
this statement involves an assumption; it says, 


that evaluation is a waste of time. 


“the experienced and competent teacher.” To 
be sure most of us are experienced and certainly 
On the 
other hand, unless we claim omniscience, there 


we all like to feel that we are competent. 


may be some information about students which 
we do not possess. 

For the sake of further discussion, however, 
let us make this dubious assumption. Even if 
the omniscient teacher or counselor exists, a 
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program of evaluation has several important 
values. 

First, tests (of all sorts) can get information 
speedily and efficiently. Certain instruments 
can secure for us in the first few days of a 
term, information and insight which, by other 
procedures, we might spend a full semester or 
This information gives us 


year mm acquiring. 


an initial nucleus of data about the student. 


Kven if formal devices cannot tell us all we 
wish to know about the student, we should re- 
member that everything we learn about him by 
particularly recondite. 


informal means is not 


Certainly, however low our opinion of tests, 


considerable information ean be obtained 
through formal means, and more subtle infor- 
mation can be left to the supposedly more deli- 


cute 


and informal techniques. 

The second point in favor of testing is that 
information obtained from testing is fully re- 
corded and preserved. Not only is it preserved 
for the individual teacher so that forgetfulness 
and the pressure of other duties cannot destroy 
it; in addition, it can be transmitted to others. 
Let us assume that one teacher gains particu- 
larly close relations with a student and secures 
special insight in regard to him. Under normal 
circumstances the colleagues of this teacher are 
usually unable to profit by his understanding. 
If data 
tained, however, the cumulative record of the 


from evaluation instruments are ob- 
right kind of data can serve as a common and 
permanent source of information. 

Third, while the evidence gained through the 
instruments may not be 


use of evaluational 


strictly “objective,” it is at least someone else’s 
judgment, and can therefore serve as a check or 
at least as a basis of comparison with our own 
judgment. 

Finally, tests can give us considerable infor- 
Only too 
often teachers, when they compare the knowl- 


mation about the student we “miss.” 


edge gained through evaluation with that ae- 
quired by personal contact with the student, 
tend to think 
with whom they have worked most closely or 


They fail to wonder what 


in terms of those few students 


most satisfactorily. 
they knew about that student who sat silent all 
last year, who transferred to another section, 
or who irritated the teacher to the point of dis- 


traction. Among human beings different types 
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of personality exist and they are not all equally 
compatible with one another. No teacher can 
ever hope to be as close to all his students as he 
is to some. Through impersonal devices, there- 
fore, a teacher can frequently learn more about 
some students than he ever conceivably could 
by more personal means. 

That testing takes too much time away from 
teaching, whereas students come to school to be 
taught, not to be tested. In considering this 
opinion we must first remember that teaching 
and testing are not necessarily mutually exclu- 
sive activities. Certain tests are, or ean be, 
teaching devices as well as means of testing. <A 
test, by making the student clarify his own posi- 
tion, consider all possible relevant information, 
weigh opposing points of view, or see possible 
new syntheses of known facts—to name only a 
few of the possible examples—may be more 
truly educational than other activities which 
seem much more obviously “teaching.” 

In so far, however, as teaching and testing 
are mutually exclusive activities, a proper bal- 
ance must be struck between them. The logie 
of this procedure may perhaps best be seen 
through an analogy. 

There is a rather close resemblance between 
teaching and testing in education, and firing 
and range-finding in warfare. Certainly every- 
one would laugh at the admiral who, during an 
engagement, spent all his time working the 
range-finders and never fired a gun. Yet equally 
foolish would be the commander who insisted 
that range-finding was merely a fad and frill 
in naval warfare and who went into battle with 
all guns booming—satisfied that he was making 
a terrific noise and refusing to worry about the 
location of the enemy or the effectiveness of his 
own fire. 

In education, testing is a kind of range-finding 
in that it finds where the student is and hence 
helps direct teaching and judge its effectiveness. 
If it prevents the “firing,” certainly it is absurd ; 
but no more ridiculous than educational salvos 
delivered in the wrong direction. Securing a 
proper balance of emphasis here requires, like 
so many other aspects of teaching, good judg- 
ment. 

That tests are an attempt to mechanize the 
relation between student and teacher and to rule 


out the rapport and informal insights which the 
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skilled teacher can gain from personal contact 
with the This belief is particularly 
dangerous since it is sometimes held by those 


student. 


teachers who are extremely skillful and who 
most enjoy working with students as individuals. 
Were this fear justified, certainly the danger 
would be grave since one of the most important 
foundations of all teaching, the personal rela- 
tionship between teacher and student, would be 
undermined. 

Fortunately the alarm arises from a misap- 
prehension. <A test, or even a battery of tests, 
is not an educational contrivance into which the 
teacher is supposed to thrust the student and 
then to sit back and listen to the machinery 
roar—later to extract the student and find the 
inmost recesses of his personality charted, all 
his information graded, and his edueational 
needs neatly tabulated (in triplicate). Quite 
the contrary. In the first place, educational 
measurement, like all other measurement, is fal- 
lible. Hence its findings must be treated as 
indicating various degrees of probability, not 
certainty, and should be checked against other 
evidence. 

Furthermore, the best test does not serve up 
answers so much as it suggests a number of 
possible hypotheses for further investigation. 
The hypotheses suggested by tests, like those 
obtained from other sources of knowledge about 
the student, then serve merely as points of de- 
parture in the use of any or all personal or 
individualized techniques which the teacher 
commands. The test helps the teacher work; 
it does not, and cannot, replace him. 

That a certain magic effectiveness lies in ad- 
ministering tests even if you never do anything 
about the results. Logically this proposition is 
so absurd that many readers will probably retort 
that this is only a straw man of a misconception. 
In practice, however, countless institutions, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers indulge in this black 
Tests are given by the bale, scored, and 
To revert 


magie. 
then the results are carefully filed. 
to the naval analogy, the range is earefully 
found, but this information is filed in the plot- 
ting room and never reaches the gun crews. 
That this situation exists is alike one of the 
greatest dangers of the testing movement and 


yet one of its signs of growth. It is obviously 
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a danger because it can reduce the whole pro 
cedure of testing to an utter absurdity. 

When 


tests were only questions of information, it was 


Nevertheless it is a sign of growth. 


easier to “do something” about test results. If, 
for example, students were weak in their knowl 
edge of American history between 1620 and 
1774, one could add a course, rewrite a syllabus, 
or give an extra lecture or two to close this gap. 
Now, however, that testing is concerning itself 
with extremely complex attitudes, beliefs, and 
personality characteristics, it is much less easy 
“to plow the results of testing back into the 
curriculum.” The task is frequently both oner 
complicated. Exhortation is not 
It is easy to tell the other fellow that 


ous and 
enough. 

he ought to use the results as well as use the 
tests; but the preacher himself may often tind 
it hard to practice his own religion. 

We must, however, do the job as best we can, 
for unless the knowledge gained by evaluation 
influences the kind of educational experience 
given to students, the entire program of testing 
represents only waste and sham. 

That you cannot measure any of the really im- 
portant things teachers are interested in finding 
In the darker ages, when testing 
fifteen 


out about. 
was limited to the admininstration of 
true-false questions, this position was more ten- 
able. As each year passes, however, this opinion 
becomes less sound as more ways of measuring 
more things are found. Of course one cannot 
yet send fifteen cents in stamps to a publisher 
and seeure by return mail a perfect test for any- 
thing of which one ean think, but progress defi- 
nitely has been made. Tests for more things, 
and better tests too, are available every year. 
Moreover one need not depend on the pub 
lished test. 
tion and more manuals become available, the 
average teacher is better able to construct and 
produet 


As more courses in test construe- 


to use intelligently a “home-made” 
measuring some characteristic in which he is 
particularly interested but for which no pub- 
lished test exists. There are difficulties and some 
dangers in the non-expert’s undertaking work 
in any field; but there are advantages too. In 
the field of testing, perseverence and ingenuity 
exerted by a teacher who is truly interested in 
finding something out can produce valuable re- 


sults. 
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THE “TIMES” TEST AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


sect mdary 
Stand in 


the and 


schools are getting the lambasting. 


JusT now elementary 
line patiently, if you do not belong to this group, 
The New 


York Times and Dorothy Thompson have passed 


and you will get yours in due time. 


sentence of guilty on the poor schoolma’am; and 
hosts of others who once went to school and so 
qualify as experts, affirm the verdict. Eugene 
Field, didn’t he, told of the man who was skilled 
in matters military because he had a cousin who 
married a man by the name of Gunn? 

The latest furor is caused by a New York 
Times test given to seven thousand freshmen in 
36 colleges, asking for facts on American people, 
places, events, legislation, the Constitution, and 
organizations. Some answers named Garner as 
World War I 


president of the Confederacy and the discoverer 


President, Thomas Jefferson as 


of electricity, Washington as President of the 
United States the War the 
States, Alexander Hamilton a maker of watches, 
Walt Whitman an orchestra leader, and William 
Many 
among the thirteen original ones. 


during between 


James a_ bandit. states were placed 
Cities were 
located all over the map. The Constitution was 
confused with the Declaration of Independence; 
Lincoln “emaciated” the slaves; the Constitution 
gave the right to “appease” the President and 
to “bare” arms. 

The outcome of all this is that Congressmen 
talk about an investigation of history teaching, 


the the survey be made a 


Senate orders that 
publie document, and demand is made that 
American history be required for admission in 
every college that is under public control. 

The whole incident smacks of sensationalism, 
ignorance of what is being done in the field of 
American history, the human impulse to settle 
everything by passing a law, unfamiliarity with 
the nature of tests and conditions for their valid- 
ity, bad logie, and lack of appreciation of the 
fun-loving facetiousness of the college student. 
The facts in the ease are that virtually every 
secondary-school graduate has studied American 
history for at least one year, that a large major- 
ity of college students study the subject, that 
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educators are the ones best fitted to cope with 
whatever the problem may be, that the Times 
test is amateurish and the conelusions unsound. 
The Times should apologize to the great body 
of 
teachers for the commission of libel. 
however, the Harvard Crimson has struck nearer 
the truth than the with 
alarm and generalize without valid proofs. The 
Perhaps they have 


freshman students and secondary-school 


Perhaps, 
wiseacres who view 
Crimson pokes fun at them. 
been the victims of a “mass of spontaneous kid 
ding” by freshmen who spotted the superficiality 
of the test. 
sit-down strike which sometimes happens with 


It may well have been a form of 


the usual placement tests, on the basis of which 
freshmen are sectioned for the purpose of secur- 
ing classes homogeneous in ability or attainment. 
In this connection, we are told that many fresh- 
men deliberately make low scores in order to 
lower, easier sections! 
Can the 


gain placement in the 
Perhaps the gypper has been gypped! 
reformer be reformed? 

Our schools are easy prey to the journalist 
for various reasons. Everybody has had school 
experience, good and bad, and, from it, fixed 
that lead to 
Many have good or bad, bright or slow, children 


opinions false generalizations. 


in school. Papers must have copy of wide in- 
They know publicity values and they are 
They have 


terest. 
commercial enterprises first of all. 
sometimes indulged in propaganda, fair and 
They sometimes overemphasize to the 
They like to “stir up 
Also, 


unfair. 
point of sensationalism. 
the animals.” They must sell papers. 
writers must write. 

The schools are easy prey for the prowling 
journalist because of their admitted imperfec- 
tions. Like all human institutions devoted to 
ideals of service and progress, the school is 
changing with its changing world, and, let it 
be admitted, lags in its changes behind those 
of its world. The lag seems to be unavoidable, 
for no one is wise enough to tell us with au- 
thority what the schools should be ten years 
from now, or, at this particular moment, what 


they should be doing five years from now. The 
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school is vulnerable also because new ideas and 
plans naturally lead to their initial overempha- 
sis to the detriment of other phases that may 
be more fundamental. The schools are run by 
human beings who are imperfect. Poor and 
uninspired teachers, young and inexperienced 
teachers, low salaries and inadequate equipment, 
inertia, vested interests in the community, in- 
adequate leadership, conditions in home and 
town, the spirit of the times, and so on—all ean 
turn a potentially efficient school into a dismal 
caricature. The American school is, moreover, 
subject to invidious comparison with other sys- 
tems in other countries where the problems, the 
setting, the inheritances, the needs are different. 

We shall for such reasons always have the 
uninformed and unsympathetic critie after us 
to a far greater extent than he is after the doe- 
tors, the lawyers, and the members of other 
learned professions. 

But more dangerous than such eauses for 
harmful criticisms are amateurish tests and un- 
sound interpretations of them. Like statistics, 
which follow from them, these tests are in the 
third category of liars, the lowest level of the 
statistical hell. More harm is done by untrained, 
half-baked educational statisticians than by all 
the quack doctors in the world. Statistics and 
Times tests are not foolproof, and they are 
likely to injure both tester and tested. They 
require expert handling. When will people re- 
fuse to accept conclusions as accurate, valid, and 
forever proved merely because they follow sta- 
tistical tabulations? 

The Times test is wholly factual in its content. 
It contains material that is not common to all 
secondary-school courses in American history, it 
jumbles into one mass facts that are important 
and facts that few will remember and few will 
‘are to remember. It covers material found 
usually in political science, American govern- 
ment, literature, and geography. It asks about 
men who are not yet historical. It measures 
memory and thus glorifies the “World Almanac” 
as the compendium of scholarship par excel- 
lence. It asks whether the first college for 
women was founded before the boy-seout move- 
ment, what was the minimum price per acre of 
federal publie lands sold at auction before the 
passage of the Homestead Act, what was the 
first United States census in which railway mile- 
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age could have been reported, and to this last 
cives the wrong answer. If facts like these were 
the most important features of a history course, 
we should indeed need to be reformed. 

I was curious to take the test myself, so I 
filled out the blank. I think I made a passing 
grade but some astounding skeletons came rat 
tling out of my closet. For example, I wrote 
down the thirteen original states hurriedly, as 
any freshman would do, and what was my sur- 
prise to find that I had omitted the grand old 
state of Pennsylvania? To what a low level has 
our teaching of American history sunk when a 
dean of one of our state universities showed that 
he did not know Pennsylvania to be one of our 
original states! How can we expect the schools 
to amount to much when the occupant of such 
a position displays such abysmal ignorance? Is 
this the outcome of the study of history? 

I did not get the right order of the founding 
of the Boy Scouts and the first women’s college. 
I missed the date of the passage of the Home 
stead Act. 
the Mexican War. 
one of the two principal nationalities to migrate 
to the United States between 1845 and 1860. I 
missed the exact minimum price per acre of fed- 
eral publie lands sold at auetion before the 


I got the wrong president during 
I named the Scandinavians 


passage of the Homestead Act. 

I must admit that if the 7imes questions are 
valid tests of the proper outcomes of a course 
in American history, I am something of an 
ignoramus. And so is my friend the judge 
who presides with distinction over our juvenile 
court, for he didn’t know when the boy-scout 
No Quiz Kids are we. How- 
ever, my head is bloody but unbowed! The test 
It is not worth the time and 


movement started. 


is not a valid one. 
trouble that it took to prepare and give it. 

A valid test must always be based upon the 
recognized aims and objectives of the course. 
that factual 
information is one of the most important ob- 
What are encyclo- 


No one in his senses would say 
jeets of the study of history. 
pedias for? One of my colleagues, a historian 
of note, tells me that the three principal objee- 
tives should be: first, to give a picture of so 
ciety as it has developed through the ages; see- 
ond, to give the individual a sense of his place 
in society; and third, to open to the student the 
great storehouse of literature and other intel- 
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lectual achievements that have come from great 
historical movements. 

You will not be wholly satisfied with this state- 
ment of objectives for the teaching of history. 
You will wish to mention specifically such hard- 
to-measure outcomes as ideals, loyalties, patriot- 
ism, understanding, habits of critical thinking, 
culture, character. Certainly you will reject the 
idea that proper teaching consists of fixing in 
Yet 


that is what the Times test means, and for that 


mind dates, rivers, native states, and so on. 
reason it is worthless, misleading, and vicious. 
The imponderables are the lasting valuable out- 
comes.in education and they cannot be reduced 
to any sort of one-to-one correspondence with 
dates and places. 

Does not the performance of our boys in this 
war strikingly refute the findings of the Times? 
They have been trained to a greater or less 
extent in our schools. They have studied Amer- 
ican history and have squeezed the juice from 
the course. They may not know who was promi- 
nent in the early woman’s suffrage movement 
but they do know what this war is about and 
they know what to do about it. They know what 
America stands for, they have experienced free- 
dom, they abhor from the depth of their souls 
lack of sportsmanship, treachery, cruelty, slav- 
ery, and the unforgivable sins against the dig- 
Who dares say that 
the teaching of American history has not eon- 
this 


nity of the human spirit. 


tributed its part to present magnificent 
American boy? 

The test also fails miserably to make allow- 
anee for the natural fading from our minds of 
those faets, figures, principles, powers of all 
sorts, that we do not use. An old mathematies 
professor in one of our state universities was 
wont to remark in his classes that ‘the mind is 


That is a 


, 


master of that only which it uses.’ 
profound fact, which, if learned thoroughly by 
all erities of edueation, would save much paper 
and ink and many hours of test making and so 
might solve the present labor-shortage problem. 

This loss of mastery through disuse explains, 
or contributes to the explanation of, many ap- 
A boy seems to 
But 
it has been, in some eases, from four to six years 
Should we 


parent failures of our schools. 


know no algebra when he comes to college. 


since he studied or used the subject. 


be surprised at the small residue of algebra that 
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remains? It has been years since he studied 
formal geography. Is it strange that he fails to 
remember whether Portland, Oregon, is on the 
River? If 


you have taught school, you may remember how, 


Pacifie Ocean or on the Columbia 
when you began, you worked harder than any of 
your pupils to prepare your daily lessons. I 
recall how I had to study for the examination 
for a certificate to teach in an elementary school. 
After graduation from college, I secured a coun- 
try school with the understanding that I eould 
teach for two months without salary while pre- 
If I had failed in 
this examination, I should not have been able to 
I studied. I 
should not have passed if I had not reviewed 


paring for the examination. 
pay my accumulated board bill. 
thoroughly. My teachers were in no way re- 
“The mind is mas- 


But the im 


ponderable outcomes remain because they are 


sponsible for my ignorance. 


ter of that only which it uses!” 


the warp and the woof of our daily living and 
thinking. 

The fact of the matter is that in any test de- 
signed to rate the worth of a course or of a 
teacher we face the difficulty of dealing with 
human material and processes where many hid- 
There 
are those already mentioned, aims and objectives 
that should determine the form of the test, im- 
ponderables that escape identification by the 


den conditions and variables are present. 


means employed. In any such inquiry we must 
ask whether the test can solve the problem pro- 
posed, what are the limits of probable error, 
what are the individual differences in ability 
and achievement among those tested, what pit- 
falls in thinking endanger a reliable conclusion. 
Insufficient data, hasty generalizations, incor- 
rect causal relationships, conditional hypotheses, 
unknown variables that may affect the results 
or should condition the final answer: perils like 
these lie in wait for the unskilled. The chemist 
and the physicist know and appreciate the diffi- 
culties because they are scientists. May we hope 
that some day educators and would-be educators, 
alike, will master the scientifie method, and that 
the publie itself may finally attain an under- 
standing of what is involved in a proof? 

Our teaching problems have multiplied many- 
fold in recent times. Formerly, when the popu- 
lation was homogeneous and the aim was wholly 
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academic and the curriculum was simple, the 
factual But 
now, knowledge has increased so rapidly, the 


test was much more conclusive. 
education of all youth through the secondary 
school has become such a universally accepted 
aim, our youth themselves differ so widely in 
ability and interests, antecedent home life, eul- 
ture, economic status, and voeational aims that 
The 


newer efforts to relate school life to community 


the old school is manifestly inadequate. 


activities, to fit the student for happy and use- 
ful living in his community, to do for the large 
majority what is best for their future, rather 
than to run all through a college-preparatory 
course, these present a well-nigh impossible 
problem for the smaller schools. Especially is 
this the ease while the ideas involved, though 
educationally sound, are still relatively new and 
this 
teachers are inexperienced, underpaid with in- 


undeveloped. Especially is true when 


secure tenure and many of them are using teach- 


BPwemtd@d... 
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ing only as a steppingstone to married life or 
other professions. 

Can our schools succeed in the face of these 
numerous handicaps, within and without? Can 
they adequately teach necessary facets and tools, 
prepare for college, and at the same time meet 
the obvious necessity for an edueation for citi 
zenship and personal efficiency, and adapt their 
training to individual differences and needs? 
Can they solve the problem of the twenty-five 
per-cent rejection of high-school graduates by 
the Army for physical deficiencies? It is the 
edueator’s belief that his 
the school should be and do is not visionary but 


firm idea of what 
a long-term program that ean and must be real- 
ized. Only with its realization will the American 
public school play its fruitful role of making 
Americans who are worthy of the Founding 
Fathers and of the freedoms they enjoy and of 
the opportunities for richer life that will be ever 


unfolding. 





DEAN WILLIAM F. RUSSELL SUBMITS 
A NOTABLE INTERIM REPORT 

“Ir is hard to take one’s own pulse. It is diffi- 
cult to assess changes when they are all around 
us.” William F. Russell thus emphasizes a sim- 
ple analogy in introducing an illuminating sup- 
plement to his annual report made last Novem- 
ber as dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. In planning for the problems that lie 
directly ahead, however, it is his contention that 
we “need assume no grand new world; we ean 
base our decisions on the world as it is; or as it 
will be if we project into the near future certain 
well-defined trends of the present and the imme- 
diate past.” 

Consistently with this belief, Dean Russell 
presents a plan that has been formulated after 
an intensive investigation by the “entire faculty 
and staff of the college” organized into groups 
“to take particular facets of the problem for 
study and report.” The aim of the plan is “to 
modify the immediate program of Teachers Col- 
lege to meet the difficult educational problems 
now apparent in time of war.”’ Some of these, 
obviously, will diminish in significance with the 
cessation of hostilities, but others are “in reality 


long-time problems . .. that the war has merely 


served to highlight,” and still others, while not 
of marked significance in the present crisis, “will 
increase in importance in the future.” 

Of the immediate problems associated specifi- 
cally with wartime conditions, the following are 
listed as critical: the shortage of teachers; the 
“extra load on teachers”; the shortage of ma- 
terials and supplies, such as coal and oil for 
heating, gasoline and rubber for transporta- 
tion, especially in the rural areas; increasing 
costs without corresponding support; speeded 
up programs, especially for prospective indue- 
tees, and other phases of pre-induction train- 
ing; and the added duties that the sehools must 
assume—those involved, for example, in the out- 
of-home employment of mothers and the in 
crease in juvenile delinquency. 

Many problems, “which at first sight appear 
to be war problems, have in reality troubled us 
in the past, and until solved will continue to 
Among these are: 
dol- 
lars”; “professional administration and polities” 
(Dean Russell here calls attention to the diffi- 
culties that have confronted the National Citi 


trouble us in the future.” 


the “uneven distribution of children and 


zenship Edueation Program, of which he has 
been director, because of lack of co-operation 
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in some cases by state and local administrations 
“guided by considerations of partisan polities”) ; 
still “unattained or only partially attained ob- 
jectives,” such as physical fitness, the develop- 
ment of adequate technical skills, “technological 
and love of 


mindedness,” an “appreciation 


America,” an “appreciation of the interdepen- 
dence of mankind”; “edueation for rededication 
to fundamental values,” the values derivable 
from religious education; and in general the ob- 
jectives that might be attained through an ‘“ade- 
quate design” for the organization and ¢o op- 
eration of educational agencies. 

“Special problems of the postwar period’ are 
listed in the report as 1 the “international 
that the United States will, 


beyond doubt, be called upon to render in the 


education service” 


postwar world, such as making available to other 
peoples the lessons that have come from the 
experience of reorganizing education in the 
South during the past half-century, providing 
training in our schools of edueation for teach- 
ers and especially for sehool administrators 
from foreign countries, and the preparation of 
American students for such aid in rehabilitating 
foreign school systems as they may be asked to 
give (there is, however, no hint of a “Messianic 
complex” in this connection) ; special service to 
the veterans; special service to the disabled; 
special service to young adults out of school, 
carrying on the important work so efficiently 
begun by the CCC and the NYA; and com- 
munity services, 

In the light of these needs, Dean Russell has 
recommended for Teachers College: (1) a sum- 
service” for 
SOCIETY, 


mer-session “wartime refresher 


teachers (described in SCHOOL AND 
May 15); (2) major research projects in the 
field of the redesign and improvement of “child- 
hood welfare and edueation” and “youth welfare 
and education,” experiments in elementary and 
secondary education, the provisional findings of 
which will be tested in the laboratory schools of 
the college, and then with whatever modifiea- 
tions are indicated in schools of other types; 
and (3) the creation of five new centers—the 
International Service Center, the Rehabilitation 
Service Center, the Veterans Service Center, the 
Adults 


Service Center. 


Young Service Center, and the Com- 


munity 
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The report has been printed, and a limited 
number of copies are available. 


THE NEA AT INDIANAPOLIS 

THE Representative Assembly of the National 
Edueation Association, scheduled to meet at In- 
dianapolis June 27-30, will, because of trans- 
portation difficulties, be “limited to a business 
meeting.” All state associations entitled to rep- 
resentation are urged to send in their reports 
at once “in order that credentials of the dele- 
gates may be made up in advance.” 

At the opening session of the assembly on 
Sunday evening, June 27, the address will be on 
“The Values for Which We Live and Fight.” 

There will be three meetings on Monday. In 
the morning the Committee on Elections will re- 
port and nominations will be made for presi- 
dent, first vice-president, eleven other vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer, two executive-committee mem- 
bers, nineteen state directors. In the afternoon 
the president’s address will be concerned with 
the wartime problems of education, which will 
be followed by discussions and reports of joint 
committees and the following organizations: the 
American Teachers Association; American Li- 
brary Association; and the American Legion. 
In the evening the three association commissions 
—the Edueational Policies Commission, Defense 
Commission, and the Legislative Commission— 
will give their reports, and “the present status of 
teachers’ salaries, teacher turnover, and educa- 
tion wartime losses will be reviewed,” followed 
by diseussion of “possible remedies.” 

On Tuesday, there will be further reports of 
chairmen of teacher-welfare fields, and George 
D. Strayer, professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will ad- 
dress the assembly on “Education during Times 
of Crisis.” In the evening there will be a sum- 
mary of the “findings and happenings” of the 
two-day meeting, and Willis A. Sutton, former 
president, will address the assembly on “The 
Organized Profession’s Program of Action dur- 
ing Wartime.” 

A breakfast meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day by the new Board of Directors, and the 
assembly will close its sessions in a six-hour 
joint conference of officers, secretaries of state 
associations, and chief state school officers. 
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“ONE WORLD”: ITS PROMISES GROW 
BRIGHTER 

ScHooL AND Society, May 1, reviewed with 
sympathetic approval the proposition set forth 
by George S. Counts and John L. Childs, in the 
first report of AF'T’s Commission on Education 
and the Postwar World, to the effect that the 
abandonment of the Communist International, 
or “Comintern” would be and should be a sine 
qua non to the effective co-operation of the 
Soviets and the after the war. 
“The Party and the Party Line,” they said, “are 


demoeracies 


in faet a eurious hangover from earlier times,” 
and the “interests of both America and Russia 
will be equally served by the dissolution of the 
Party.” 

The onece-militant Comintern has now been 
dissolved amidst the rejoicings of the democra 
cies and the lamentations of the dictators; the 
United Nations have won what has been hailed 
as the greatest diplomatie victory of the war; 
and the ideal of “One World” has made a tre- 
All of which 
will increase the prestige of Messrs. Counts and 


mendous stride toward realization. 


Childs as leaders whose broad knowledge and 
clarity of insight should be utilized to the full 
in shaping the educational plans and policies of 
the immediate future—plans and policies that, 
it is to be hoped, will make our “One World” 
not only a social and economie unit but also a 
world replete with opportunities for progress 
now undreamed of even by so competent and 
clear-visioned a leader as Mr. Willkie. 


A WORKSHOP ON OUR NEIGHBORS 
AND OUR ALLIES 
AipeED by a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, Cornell University held during the sum- 
mer of 1942 a workshop on Latin America, the 
Far East, and the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, with the purpose of helping teachers and 
supervisors to bring to their local communities 
through the publie schools a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of Canada and Latin 
Ameriea as our next-door neighbors, and of 
China, the British Commonwealth, and Russia 
as our comrades in arms; or, in other words, of 
enabling teachers to “develop up-to-date fune- 
tional teaching units and courses of study” 
slanted toward that goal. Thirty-one teachers 
and supervisors from school systems in seven- 
teen states attended the workshop. 
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From June 28 to August 7, 1943, a similar 
project will be conducted at the university, as 
announced by Howard R. Anderson, director of 
the workshop, who will be in charge of the 
Social Studies Edueation: The 
Preparation of Instructional Materials. Four 
other courses are slated: The History of Latin 


Seminar in 


America, under the guidanee of Charles C. Grif- 
fin; Recent History of the Far East, taught by 
Knight Biggerstaff; The British Empire and 
Frederick G. Mareham; and 
World War, C. W. 


Visiting eonsultants will be available 


Commonwealth, 
Origins of the Second 
Kiewiet. 
for conferences, either individual] or in groups, 
and it is hoped that, through the courses, 
forums, and diseussions, participants will be 
able to adapt the knowledge gained to courses 
The 


normal schedule of a workshop participant will 


that are already established in the schools. 


be a combination of the work in two of the spe- 
cial fields, or in one special field and “the analy 
sis of recent world history,” with the seminar on 
the preparation of instructional materials. 

Requests for admission to the workshop should 
be addressed to Howard R. Anderson, director, 
Boardman Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.. 3s 

AN INSTITUTE FOR FAMILY AND 

CHILD-CARE SERVICES IN 
WARTIME AT VASSAR 
COLLEGE 

SECRETARY of State Cordell Hull’s challenge 
to the nation, July 23, 1942, to advance “in all 
betterment” toward those 


avenues of human 


“higher standards of life which we all crave 
and seek” has been answered by Vassar Col- 
lege in the establishment of “a training and 
demonstration center where parents, teachers, 
social workers, public-health nurses, and other 
professional workers” may co-operate in study- 
ing and meeting the problems that “war is 
bringing to all families, all communities, and 
all professional groups.” 

Five workshops for 25 to 30 students each 
during the month of July will feature under 
leaders of experience (1) Community Organi- 
zation; (2) Child Care; (3) Out-of-School Pro- 
grams; (4) Personality Development; and (5) 
The last 
will be conducted mainly for Chinese students 


Preparation for Service in China. 


now in the United States “who expeet to return 
to China to work for its reconstruction” and will 
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be in charge of Chinese and American special- 


ists who are acquainted with “conditions and 


needs in that country.” Interested students un- 
able to meet the expenses of the workshop may 
apply for scholarships at the China Institute, 
119 West 57th Street, New York City. 

In addition to the workshops, there will be ‘“‘a 
twenty-four-hour school for children two to 
twelve years of age whose parents or relatives 
are enrolled in the institute,” and a series of 
lectures by specialists will be given on the vari- 
ous fields of study embraced in the program of 
the workshops. 

Requirements for enrollment, which must be 
limited, are: completion of at least two years 
of study in a liberal-arts college, or its equiva- 
lent, and aptitude for effective work in the war 
effort. 


and board, for adults; $50, tuition, and $75, 


The fees are $75, tuition, and $75, room 


room and board, for children. 


A TWO-YEAR IN-SERVICE COURSE IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE AT DREXEL 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

BEGINNING in September, 1943, the School of 
Tech- 


nology, as announced by Marie Hamilton Law, 


Library Seience, Drexel Institute of 
dean of the school, will open a two-year course 
for graduates of accredited colleges and univer- 
that 


time paying positions in the libraries of Phila- 


sities will enable students to “hold half- 
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delphia and vicinity, while taking each year one 
half of the basie one-year course in the School 
This 


gram will give the enrollees not only experience 


of Library Science.” “earn-learn” pro- 
in library work but at least partial financial 
independence. 

In addition to the bachelor’s degree, appli- 
ecants must have satisfactory personal qualifica- 
tions and, preferably, some experience in library 
work. 

Accepted applications will be limited in num- 
ber. It is, therefore, advisable to seek admis- 
sion to the course at an early date. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

TuHE Edueational Council of the University of 
Pennsylvania has approved the granting of the 
degree, Doctor of Edueation, which will be “ad- 
ministered by the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation,” according to W. E. Arnold, in charge of 
news service for the Committee on Researeh and 
School Service. 

Since 1896, the list of graduates with the 
Ph.D. degree in the field of education includes 
113 men and 27 women, three fourths of whom 
“are engaged in educational work.” 

The School of Education of the university, in 
Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, has instituted a new program for the 


co-operation with 


training of teacher-librarians. 


Notes and News... 





WitTH AND 


Society will begin the half-size summer num- 


the next issue, June 5, ScHoon 
bers, a practice approved by a referendum vote 
of the member-subseribers in 1940 and continued 
during 1941 and 1942. 


the journal must limit itself to the amount of 


This is necessary, since 
paper used last year. How many half-size num- 
bers will be issued, and how frequently they can 
he interspersed with full-size numbers will de- 
pend on the revenues of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Edueation, Ine. So far this year, 
monthly receipts at the New York office, chiefly 
from renewals and new membership-subserip- 
tions, have exceeded the receipts from these 
sources for the corresponding months of 1942. 
If this favorable condition persists and if li- 
brary and other institutional subseriptions are 


brought back to normal, half-size numbers will 
be published only as far as is necessary to keep 
within the quota of paper. It is to be hoped 
that these conditions will be met, for never since 
the society took over the journal in 1939 has 
there been so keen a demand for space in which 
to publish timely and important articles and 
reports. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Epwarp BiytTHtin, former mayor of Cleve- 
land, has been appointed financial vice-presi- 
dent, Western Reserve University, to sueceed 
Robert D. Fisher, who accepted the post, May 
15, of secretary, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
and the Cliffs Corporation. 
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Ropert G. CrosEN, who has been serving as 
acting dean, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), 
since Theodore A. Distler, dean, was appointed 
president, Franklin and Marshall College (Lan- 
caster, Pa.), as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
October 25, 1941, has been appointed dean of 
the college. 

Herrick TALBOT BAWDEN is now dean of stu- 
dents, New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts, State College. 


FRANCES R. Horwicu, supervisor of student 
teachers, Chicago Teachers College, will assume 
the directorship of Hessian Hills School (Cro- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y.), June 1. 


work at Chicago Teachers College, Dr. Horwich 


Prior to her 


was dean of education, Pestalozzi Froebel Teach- 


ers College, Chicago. 


GLENN K. KELLy is the first principal of the 
recently established Jewish Academy, Chicago. 


In a desire to combine the “school’s religious 
training with the elements of sound American 
edueation, the founders have adopted the policy 
that the principal is to be a Gentile experienced 
in school administration.” 

Rusy A. BLAINE has been appointed director 
Aroostook State Normal School, 
Presque Isle, Me. 


of musie, 


HeLEN Carr, medical social consultant of the 
Georgia Crippled Children’s Program, has been 
appointed supervisor of case work in the newly 
re-organized social-service department of the 
University of California Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco. 

MaseL Magsor, professor of English, Texas 
Christian University (Fort Worth), has been 
appointed acting head of the department. 


HALDEEN Brappy, professor of English, Texas 
Christian University, has been appointed to the 
staff of the department of English, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock. 

FRANK Snow, who has taught in Ecuador, has 
been appointed to teach German and Spanish 
at Mississippi State College. 

CaLviIn CLAUDEL, who was recently returned 
to civilian life, has been appointed instructor in 
French, University of North Carolina. 

WALTER Beyer, who since 1925 has been in- 
structor in manual arts in charge of all build- 
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ing done by the students, Berry College (Mount 
Berry, Ga.), has been appointed business man 


ager, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


associate professor of 
College, 
University, will teach at the MeCune School 
of Musie and Art (Salt Lake City), August 16 


September He 


RAYMOND Burrows, 


musie edueation, Teachers Columbia 


UNDER the sponsorship of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, State Teachers 
College (Milwaukee), and Marquette University 
(Milwaukee), the will 
the fourth summer workshop in elementary edu 
cation at the Hartford Avenue School, Milwau 


kee: Camilla M. Low, assistant professor of edu- 


following. staff eonduet 


cation, University of Wisconsin, director; Jose- 
phine Maloney, training teacher (Sth grade), 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, principal, 
laboratory school; Biddle, Chil- 
Musie Studio Neal Bill 
ings, department of elementary education, Mary 


Loureide J. 
dren’s (Milwaukee) ; 
Birr, training teacher (6th grade), Irene Har 
beck, training teacher (kindergarten), Lola M. 
Hughes, training teacher (Ist grade), Anthony 
(7th Fred 
Logan, art, Ethel C. Rothwell, training teacher 


Ingrelli, training teacher grade), 
Ith grade}, Samuel Thorn, musie, Helen Lut- 
tgen, Perey Teska, and Meryl Williams, all of 
Milwaukee State Teachers College; George E. 
VanderBeke, head, department of education, 
John P. Treacy, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, and Paul J. Mundie, head, department of 
social sciences, all of Marquette University; 
R. S. Ihlenfeldt, State Supervisor of Klemen 
tary Edueation, Wisconsin; Florence Kelly, of 
Me- 


reading, the 


the Milwaukee publie schools; Robert L. 
Caul, Jr., instructor in remedial 
University of Chicago; and Elsa Schneider, of 
the Glencoe (Ill.) publie schools. The workshop 


will be in session, June 21—July 30. 


CHARLES L. OpoM, associate professor of psy- 
chology, Southwestern Louisiana Institute (La- 
fayette), will give courses in the psychology of 
learning (graduate), educational psychology 
(undergraduate), and child psychology (under- 
graduate), in the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), June 7—August 20. 

JoHN A. THOMPSON, associate professor of 
Spanish and head of the division of Latin-Amer- 


ican relations, Louisiana State University, will 
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rive courses in American literature in the Uni- 
versity of Havana, July 11—-August 21. 

THe Department of Higher Edueation, NEA, 
has been re-established with the following officers 
H. B. Wells, president, Indiana Uni- 
versity, president; Walter P. Morgan, president 
Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 


(Macomb), vice-president; and Alonzo F. 


in charge: 


emeritus, 
lege 
Myers, professor of education, New York Uni- 

Members of the 
Eugene S. Briggs, 
president, University (Enid, Okla.), 
and the Wilfred M. Mallon, i 


dean, College of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis 


versity, secretary-treasurer. 
Committee 


Phillips 


Reverend 


Executive are 


University. Three additional members are to be 


elected by the “couneil of allied groups.” 

Ht. Grapy Haran, professor of music, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College (San Mar- 
cos), has sent to SCHOOL AND Society the roster 
of newly elected officers of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Musie Schools: 
School of Music, Southern 
(Dallas), president; T. 


Paul van Katwijk, dean, 
Methodist Univer- 
Smith MeCorkle, 
dean, School of Fine Arts, Texas Christian Uni- 


SIty 


versity, vice-president; H. G. Harlan, executive 
secretary; Wallace R. Clark, chairman, depart- 
ment of musie, West Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Canyon), past president; and William E. 
Jones, director, department of music, Texas 
State College for Women (Denton), Wilfred 
C. Bain, director, department of music, North 
(Denton), and 
Jeanette Tillett, director, Fort Worth Conserva- 


Texas State Teachers College 


tory, directors. 


JAMES E. ALLEN, former president, Marshall 
College (Huntington, W. Va.), has been ap- 
College 


Service to sueceed Stanley R. 


pointed director of the Registration 
March, who has 
found his duties as alumni secretary of Rutgers 
University too heavy to permit him to hold an 
additional post. Since the announcement of the 


College Registration Service in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 15, the executive office has been 
moved from the university to Room 1204, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City, in 


proximity to the offices of the Association of 


close 
American Colleges. Guy E. Snavely, executive 
officer of the latter organization, has agreed to 


act as sponsor for the new service. 


Joun A. Ray, head of the department of 


French, Baylor University (Waco, Tex.), has 
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been appointed special assistant to the United 
States Minister in Guatemala. 


JosepH C. Grew, former United States Am 
bassador to Japan, was appointed to the Board 
Fletcher School of Law 
Diplomacy, Tufts College (Medford, 
May 19. 


WituiaAM H. Putnam, senior partner of Put- 


and 
Mass.), 


of Counselors, 


nam and Company, Hartford, was elected chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, Connecticut Col 
lege (New London), May 13. 
ceeds the late Harrison B. Freeman. 


Mr. Putnam sue 


S. WILLARD PRICE, executive assistant to Al- 
bert N. Jorgensen, president, University of Con- 
necticut, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, New Britain (Conn.), to sueceed Carlyle 
C. Ring. Dr. Ring, who was to have retired, 
July 31, has been commissioned a major in the 
administration division of the Army, and Dr. 
Price will serve as acting superintendent until 
the expiration of Dr. Ring’s term. 

M. W. ESSeEx, 
(Ohio) High Sehool, will succeed Herbert G. 
Means as superintendent of the city’s schools, 


principal, East Liverpool 


September 1. Mr. Means’s retirement was re- 


ported in ScHooL AND Society, April 17. 


JosepH J. HartTLey, instructor in history, 
(Ohio) High School, ap- 


pointed acting superintendent of schools to 


London has been 
serve during the absence of Lieutenant M. H. 
Burkholder. 

DARRELL R. BLopGert, principal, Jacksonville 
(1ll.) High Sehool, and acting superintendent 
of schools, has been elected to the superinten- 
dency. John Agger sueceeds Mr. Blodgett in 
the principalship. 

FRANK W. CHANDLER, professor of English, 
Ropes professor of comparative literature, and 
head of the department of English, College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Cincinnati, will re- 
tire at the close of the academic year after 
thirty-three years of service. 

Joun Ricuarp SAMPEY, who retired last year 
from the presidency of Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary (Louisville, Ky.), has asked to 
be relieved of his duties as head of the depart- 
Old interpretation. Dr. 
Sampey feels that, since he has reached the age 
of eighty years and has completed fifty-eight 
years of teaching, he has earned a respite. 


ment of Testament 
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FLoyp E. BeGHTEL, professor of biology and 
head of the department, Evansville (Ind.) Col- 
lege, tendered his resignation to EK. L. Hutchens, 
acting chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
college, at a meeting of the local chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
May 18. 
the failure of 


The resignation was a “protest against 
the college to follow rules of 
tenure of the American Association of Colleges,” 
according to the Evansville Courier, May 19. 
The protest arose over the dismissal of Heber 
P. Walker, professor of history; Ina Nichols, 
assistant professor of home economies; and Carl 
Hjotsvang, assistant professor of voice, as a 


measure of economy. 


Recent Deaths 

EpMuND M. Morri.u, professor emeritus otf 
metallurgy, Columbia University, died, May 17, 
Professor 


at the age of seventy-four years. 


Morrill was retired in 1941. 


THE REVEREND JOHN F. WALSH, former pro 
fessor of philosophy and English, Loyola Uni- 
versity (Chicago), died, May 17, at the age of 
fifty-seven years. 


WivtiiAM Harry Buarr, head of the depart- 
ment of physies, Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology (Potsdam, N. Y.), sueeumbed to a heart 


attack, May 18, at the age of fifty-eight years. 


Henry HarspauGuH APPLE, 
president emeritus, Franklin and Marshall Col- 


THE REVEREND 
lege, died, May 19, at the age of seventy-four 
years. Dr. Apple held pastorates in the Re- 
formed Church of Philadelphia and of York 
(Pa.) from 1892 to 1909, when he became presi- 
dent of the college, a post that he held until his 
retirement, 1935. 


MarGaret McCioskey, former vice-principal, 
Newark (N. J.) Normal School (now New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College), died, May 19, at 
the age of seventy-six years. Miss McCloskey, 
whose “McCloskey Primer” was internationally 
known, had served in the vice-principalship of 
the normal school and as supervisor of kinder- 
garten and primary education in the public 
schools of Newark from 1900 until her retire- 
1932. In the latter year she founded 
the Argyle Academy and Nursery School (New- 
ark), which was closed only last February. 


ment, 


Henry SEELY WHITE, professor emeritus of 


mathematics, Vassar College, succumbed to a 
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heart ailment, May 20. Dr. White, who was 
eighty-two years old at the time of his death, 
had served as tutor in mathematies (1884-87), 
Wesleyan University; assistant in pure mathe 
maties (1890-92), Clark University; associate 
professor and Noyes professor of mathematics 
(1892-1905), Northwestern University; and pro 
fessor of mathematics and head of the depart 
ment (1905-33), Vassar College. 


Epwarp Sitas Bascock, former principal, 
Utiea (N. Y.) Free Academy, died, May 21, at 
the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Babeock had 
served the principalships of high schools in the 
State of New York in West Winfield (1896-99), 
Warrensburg (1899-1900), Camden (1900-04), 
and Booneville, 1913-17. From 1904-13, he was 
librarian of the Hamilton (N. Y.) Library. In 
1917, he became principal of the academy, a 
post that he held until his retirement, 1938. 


Henry NeEVILL SANDERS, professor emeritus 
of Greek, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, died, May 
22. Dr. Sanders, who was seventy-three years 
old at the time of his death, served the college 
He had 
Me- 


from 1902 until his retirement, 1935. 
lectured in Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit at 
Gill University from 1898 until 1902. 


ELiIzABETH S. Drxon, associate professor 
emeritus, School of Social Service, the Univer- 


books 


and articles on the subject of social work, died, 


sity of Chieago, and author of many 


May 23, at the age of seventy years. 


Mays, 
women, the Cuban-American College (Havana), 
died, May 24. 


during the time her husband held the presidency. 


Mrs. Livineston T. former dean of 


Mrs. Mays served the college 


Coming Events 

Because of restrictions in civilian travel, the 
17th Iowa Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Edueation will be conducted by radio, 
June 15. The theme of the discussions is “To- 
Robert R. Sears, 
direetor, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
(Iowa City), will diseuss “Shall We Neglect Our 
Children” at 10.00 a.m. At 2:00 p.m., William 
F. Ogburn, chairman of the department of so- 


day’s Children Tomorrow.” 


ciology, the University of Chicago, will address 
the radio audience on “The Child in the Fu- 
ture.” The programs will be earried by stations 


WSUI and WOIL. 


LEAGUE COLLEGE, under the joint sponsorship 
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of Indiana University and the National League 
of Teachers Associations, will be held in Bloom- 
‘| 18th 


ington, July 1-12. The annual session is 


being developed around the theme, “Kducation 
for a Postwar World.” 
credits and expenses may be obtained by writing 


to Velorus 


of Edueation, Bloomimgton. 


Information concerning 


Martz, professor of education, School 


Education in the Magazines 


for June, there is a masterful 


IN Fortune 
article by Robert M. Hutchins, president, the 
University of Chicago, entitled “Toward a Dur 


able Society.” Dr. Hutchins has no illusions 
“shrinkage of 


r uniting humanity in one great 


about the the world” and fear of 


the horrors of w: 


brotherhood. Nor does he think that a super- 
abundant material eivilization will solve our 
problems. On the contrary, his thesis is that 
man, differentiated from other animals by being 
“rational and spiritual,” must seek and _ find 
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“common ideals,” recognizing that the moral law 
is the same everywhere and that “the end of life 
is not life, but the good life,’ which involves, if 
we are to have a durable society, “the pursuit 
of the democratic ideal.” Only the society whose 
aims are “the virtue and intelligence of all the 
people” is democratic, “for its cornerstone is the 
dignity of every human being.” 
Other Items of Interest 

THE National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness announces that the following colleges 
und universities are offering courses during the 
summer session for the preparation of super- 
visors, teachers, nurses, and others concerned 
with the education of partially seeing children. 
Klementary courses are to be given at Wayne 
University (Detroit), June 21—July 30; Michi- 
gan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), June 21- 
July 30; and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, July 6-August 13. An advanced course 
is also offered at Wayne University. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE SPRING SWEAT 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE: SIMPLICUS; PER- 
PLEXIDES. 
PrERPLEXIDES. Well, Simplicus, I note that 

the spring sweat is on. 
I must confess that I don’t know 


I have heard of the spring 


SIMPLICUS. 
to what you refer. 
thaw, but 

Per. Among the schoolmen, the public-school 
administrators. In one of the states in what the 
naughty Mencken ealls the Bible Belt the season 
is, quite appropriately, known as the spring 
sweat. Some time ago there began to appear in 
the newspapers stories of decapitations through- 
out the country. 

Sim. Oh! You refer then to a sort of open 
season on school superintendents. 

Per. Yes. It doesn’t seem to be regulated 
by the Fish and Game Commission. In faet it 
doesn’t seem to be regulated. 

Yes, I know what you are talking 


I at first didn’t recognize the significance 


SIM. 
about. 
of “spring sweat,” the bit of professional argot 
that This 
season of the year when the epidemic of con- 


you introduced. seems to be the 


tracts-not-renewed occurs. 


Per. Just yesterday there appeared a story 
to the effect that a superintendent of schools in 
a small city in the Southwest was “let out,” as 


is vulgarly said. 


Sim. What was the difficulty? 
Per. The board of edueation refused to give 


reasons. Not an uncommon formula. 


Sim. Isn’t it rather serious professionally for 
one who meets such a fate? 

Per. Would you say that it is a serious mat- 
ter to be guilletined? 
Aren't the public and the friends of the 
executed entitled to know the real reasons? 
What was the difficulty? 
It isn’t known exactly. 


SIM. 


PER. Disinterested 
observers suggest that he didn’t spend enough 
time slapping the right backs. He was probably 
too devoted to duty. Three years ago, when he 
was chosen for the position, he seemed to be just 
the right man. Well-trained, degrees, person- 
ality, fine appearance, successful experience, a 
certain savoir faire that makes for success, and 
all that. 

Sim. Do you suppose he didn’t earry his bank 


account in the right bank? 
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PER. 
been a factor in this instance. 


Oh, I hardiy think that could have 
It’s in the small 
two-bank towns that this pitfall exists. 

Sim. I can’t quite understand such a situa- 
tion. Does a public-school administrator have 
to please everybody, including the applicants 
who don’t get positions? 

PER. 
change. 
may be an incumbent’s principal weakness. 


Oh, no, just the board. And boards 


And to have pleased a former board 
Sim. Is not efficiency the prime considera- 
tion? Do board members ever think of the effect 
upon young people of seeing their school officials 
dealt with arbitrarily or unfairly? 


Per. You are asking some pertinent ques- 
tions, Simplicus. There are many that could be 
asked. 

Sim. But I suppose. . 

Per. You mention efficiency. It should be 


one of the prime considerations, but there is 
good reason to believe that often trivia of vari- 
ous sorts overshadow it. 

SIM. 
superintendent in a small northern city who lost 


Speaking of trivia reminds me of the 


his position because he refused to lend a school 
The 


would have been in violation of a board regula- 


phonograph to a board member. loan 

tion. 
PER. 

such matters, but in this instance it seems that 


I have, of course, had no experience in 


the board member was wrong, the superinten- 
dent unwise, and the board arbitrarily harsh. 
Trivia leading to tragedy. 

You know it doesn’t take a majority to 
A deadlock ean result 


SIM. 
“fire” a school official. 
in failure “to renew a contract.” 

Per. Your statement recalls what a distin- 
guished university president said: “Formerly, 
when people disagreed with us we burned them, 
now we fire them.” 

Sim. Just a slightly changed technique, I 
should say. 

Per. Sometimes an administrator runs afoul 
of local commercial interests. Usually fatal. 

Sim. Sometimes he acquires the wrong 
friends. Allows himself to become identified 
with a faction that loses dominancy. 


Per. This occurs again and again. 
Sim. Sometimes he inadvertently incurs per- 


sonal animosity. An example is the superinten- 
dent in the southern town who as the result of 
a changed regulation failed at commencement to 
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announce third-place honors. It was the begin 
ning of the end. Trivium that was troublesome. 
Per. Then there are those who in ten or fif- 
teen years’ tenure are the victims of an accumu- 
The debit side of the 


ledger becomes cluttered with inconsequential 


lation of little grievances. 
items. In such eases years of efficient service 
and the promise of many more are set at naught. 
Sim. It appears, Perplexides, that we are dis 
cussing a hazardous occupation. 
Per. Yes. 
be. There ought to be some way, even in a 


Much more hazardous than it need 
Democracy, to stabilize it. The welfare of edu- 
cation is involved. 

Sim. It seems that the old formula of char- 
acter, training, efficiency, devotion to duty, ete., 
does not apply in a situation in which one would 
expect it to apply. 

Prer.. No. 
A public-school administrator can get 


You have heard of being between 
two fires. 


between two newspapers, two churches, two 


banks, or two factions with disastrous results. 


Sim. He often doesn’t get there. He is placed 
there. 
Per. The wonder is, Simplicus, in view of the 


spring sweat that is inevitable that there are as 
many men of character and ability attracted to 
the profession as there are. 
Sim. Yes, the wonder is. 
W. W. Parker 
PRESIDENT, STATE COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


LITERATURE IN WARTIME 


In recent months there has been an outery 


against literature, as if the reading of great 


books impeded the war effort. One educator in 
Indiana has spoken of literature as a pastime 
for leisure hours, to be dismissed from eonsid- 
eration during a crisis. One high official in 
Washington has declared, “I see no reason for 
wasting time on what today are non-essentials, 
such as Chaucer.” 

The answer to such views is twofold: 

First, it is not the nations most actively en 
gaged in fighting the Axis powers which have 
felt that they could spare literature and the 
other arts. Russia, overrun by millions of in 
vading soldiers, has found voice in a revival 
of the patriotic poet Pushkin, in a vital national 
theater, and in a symphony written in Leningrad 


under siege. The resurgence of patriotie feel- 








ing is symbolized for the world by the immense 
increase of interest in the greatest book on Rus- 
sia and on war—Tolstoy’s “War and Peace.” 

In England, where the art treasures have been 
buried to preserve them from bombs, it has been 
publie policy to show one or two masterpieces at 
a time in the National Gallery, so that London- 
ers would never lack the inspiration of beautiful 
art. The shortage of book paper has eut as 
deeply as the shortage of food; patriotie men 
have urged that some shipping space be diverted 
from food to paper and boeks. In the long 
hours of blackout, there has been an unprece- 
dented revival of reading—not only of books of 
entertainment, but of poetry and of works of 
high imagination in prose. During the darkest 
hours of the Battle of Britain, a speaker for the 
BBC urged his countrymen to maintain their 
morale by re-reading the most characteristic of 
English books, “Robinson Crusoe.” 

Secondly, the lite of a nation is not for the 
moment alone. It is said that 150 agencies have 
been organized in America to promote some plan 
of postwar settlement. The greatest factor in 
nation is not to be found in 
polities or economie organization alone. How 
much does Poland owe to Chopin and Pader- 
ewski, how much does Finland owe to Sibelius, 


the future of any 


how much does Norway owe to Ibsen and all the 
others who have raised it to a place among the 
nations of thinking men? For an enslaved 
country, like Germany, one of the main argu- 


ments of the time is this: “Which of several bad 


books did most to bring it into its present 
plight ?” 
A nation lives and grows and survives in 


terms of its cultural ideals. Carthage was de- 
feated by Rome, and without an expression in 
the arts Carthage was destroyed for the world. 
Greece, too, was defeated by Rome; but the arts 
and philosophy of Greece have remained alive, 
and together with the religion of the Jews and 
the material civilization of the Romans they are 
the most important things in the life of the 
Western World. 

There is a special reason for continued inter- 
est in English literature. It 


touches the springs of our national character, 


and American 
it gives the reasons for our national existence. 
The propaganda of the moment is thin and 
sterile, as compared with the great tradition of 


The 


what we are and how we came to be so. 
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very principles of democracy were given shape 
in the 18th century. When the Librarian of 
Congress wished to arouse national feeling at 
the time of our entrance into the war, he spon- 
sored the publication in enlarged faesimile of 
the 185th century Bill of Rights. It is not by 
chance that of the two leaders of the democratic 
nations, one is passionately fond of history and 
the other is one of the foremost living English 
historians of the 18th century. 

Literature is especially needed in our time as 
a record of man’s aspirations toward freedom. 
Political aspirations grow out ef suffering and 
are born in times of struggle. Plato and Aris- 
totle wrote amid the ruins of the City State; 
Hobbes wrote and Locke thought in exile; 
Algernon Sidney’s unpublished manuscripts led 
him to the seaffold, but not before they had 
planted some of the seeds of the American Re- 


publie. Great writers are not to be dismissed 
as men of a bygone age; they have dreamed the 


world we fight to preserve or to create. It was 


they who 
3uilt Nineveh with their sighing, 
And Babel itself with their mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 
JoHN Ropert Moore 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS AND THE SHAPE OF 
THINGS TO COME 
Since Pearl Harbor we have heard a great 
many Most of them 
have been highly complimentary. The 
room teacher is, on the whole, a conscientious, 
He owns little of 


stories about teachers. 


elass- 


honest, and patriotic citizen. 
the world’s goods and has no ambition to ae- 
cumulate wealth for wealth’s sake. He would 
like to be free, intellectually; and his contacts 
with human problems through the lives of the 
boys and girls in the elassroom inspire him to 
look forward to a_ better However, 
powerful forces, with which he seems unable 
to cope, stifle any tendency to think and act 
along liberal lines. Because he really loves to 
teach, he frequently assumes the role of a mis- 
sionary and accepts many of the hardships of 


world. 


the job. 
He finds that the school directors who employ 


him are drawn for the most part from the men 
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of wealth in the community. The directors, he 
sometimes feels, are more interested in cutting 
tax rates than in maintaining good schools. 
This attitude, when it exists, directly affects the 
teacher. His salary is so low that he is unable 
to buy essential books, attend an occasional or- 
chestra concert, enjoy the theatre, or profit from 
other things of a cultural nature, which he needs 
for growth and stimulation. His fundamental 
interest in the plain people is soon buried un- 
der the reactionary viewpoints of newspaper 
columnists and radio commentators of a par- 
ticular brand, who seem to be favorite sons of 
the powers-that-be. The real teacher loves to 
teach, but he comes to know that, in order to 
push ahead in the system, it is necessary to 
be on the side of the powers-that-be. 

Some years ago I heard a school superinten- 
dent say, “A teacher must not have ideas in a 
large school system.” Apparently some teach- 
ers sense this point of view in their own school 
districts and act accordingly. In order to dem- 
onstrate agreement with the powers on top, they 
are willing to sacrifice their intellectual integ- 
rity. This fact constitutes a continuous threat 
to progress in our educational system. It means 
that a large percentage of those teachers who 
have creative ability and vital ideas are lost, 
since many superintendents are too ready to 
promote only the teachers who have proved 
There 


must, however, be many parents who want for 


themselves free of progressive ideas. 


their children teachers with ideas, but these 
parents are rarely vocal. 

The strictly subservient teacher, who clings 
to reactionary beliefs and the status quo even 
in a rapidly changing world, is the very one 
who is not fully aware of what we are fighting 
for or of the importance of winning both the 
war and the peace objectives. Too frequently 
he is even in a key position in the system. A 
few months before Pearl Harbor we listened 
to a teacher praise the glories of Hitlerism. 
He had seen the wonders of the Nazi way of 
life on a trip to Germany. Nazism was work- 
ing, he said, and it was working better than 
the things that “That man” in Washington was 
We would do well to accept Hitler and 
That teacher today is a school 


doing. 
all his works. 
counselor! 
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It is painful to reeall the action of another 
teacher, rated, by the way, as “superior.” As 
part of the nation-drive for funds to help the 
unfortunate victims of infantile paralysis, every 
teacher in the school was handed a collection 
The “superior” teacher indicated that he 
would not “collect for 
He put the box way back in a corner of the 


box. 
President Roosevelt.” 
classroom and when the campaign was over the 
sum of nine cents was found in the box. In 
February, 1943, when this is being written, at 
a time when thousands of gallant Americans 
are fighting on and around the Seven Seas, an- 
other teacher is spreading the word that this is 
3ritain’s war, that Ameriea should not be in this 
war—and more of the trimmings of this par 
ticular Nazi line. 

Incidents such as these are not isolated and 


they demonstrate that there are among the 
teachers in our schools some whose viewpoints 
are less than helpful in the struggle toward a 
better world. What is most dangerous is the 
fact that in too many eases these very teachers 
are the ones who have managed to elimb into 
policy-making or supervisory positions. They 
have found that it pays to support reaction. 
They have found that it pays to say the right 
things to the right person at the right time. 
Certainly the habit of reactionary thinking 
in peacetime makes it easy for one to join 
antl 


the anti-Administration, labor-baiting, 


Four-Freedoms and_ anti-Century-of-the-Com- 


mon-Man groups in wartime. Can we achieve 
a better world unless we work for one through 
the schools? If the would 
seem that the schools must 
leadership. 


answer is no, it 
have able, liberal, 
and forward-looking The 
mass of thoughtful teachers would get strongly 
It would take 


great 
behind such leadership. time, 
but think of the results! 

We must urge teachers courageously to ex 
press and live up to ideas that will contribute 
to a more democratie world. Creative ability 
must not be crushed. What is the task of edu- 
eation? Everett Dean Martin suggests an an- 
swer in his “The Meaning of a Liberal Eduea- 


tion”: 


Something which will broaden the interests and 
sympathies of people regardless of their daily oceu- 
pation—or along with it—to lift men’s thought out 
of the monotony and drudgery which are the com- 








mon lot, to free the mind from servitude and herd 
opinion, to train habits of judgment and of appre- 
ciation of value, to carry on the struggle for human 
excellence in our day and generation, to temper pas- 
sion with wisdom, to dispel prejudice by better 
of self, 


to enlist all men, in the measure 
ment of 


knowledge 
that thes 


civilization. 


have capacity for it, is the achieve 


If we honestly mean business, if we really 
want to achieve a better world for all peoples 
President 


everyw here, as Roosevelt has 


vested 


sug- 


then let us in our schools foster the 


creative minds of men of good will who are 


alive to changing mores. The shape of the new 
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world must not be marred by the very few selfish, 
backward-looking teachers who express their be- 
lief, by 


close to perfection, or who, in the name of par 


word or deed, that Nazi barbarism is 


tisan polities, block every humanitarian effort, 
or who, by various means, spread the enemy’s 
propaganda line of disunity. Happily, most of 
our teachers today do not fall into these cate 
gories. If given a chance to follow his natural 
inclinations, the average classroom teacher will 
be found to be, we repeat, a conscientious, hon 
est and patriotic citizen. 
NATHAN G. GOODMAN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence ... 





WHAT IS HISTORY? 

THIs question has been bothering me since I 
saw the test given by The New York Times to 
college freshmen. Although western civilization 
has existed on this continent over 300 years, and 
the nation has had a separate existence for more 
than 150 years, it seemed to me that most of the 
events and personalities referred to in the test 
were more properly deseribed as current events 
than as history. I ean recall personalities and 
events back only to about 1910, but it appeared 
to me that half the items fell into that 


to a person in the sixties a number of 


about 
category ; 
other items could not possibly have been learned 
as “history.”” Thus, for example, neither Wilson 
nor Gompers is an historieal figure to me; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is no more “historieal” than the 
motion picture is an ancient form of entertain- 
ment. I understand that the students tested did 
best for them—could 
So did I; to me 
Lincoln is primarily a character not of history 
but of 
him if I had never studied history. I suspect that 


with those items which 


hardly be considered history. 
literature. I should have learned about 
the items on the test were selected by elderly 
people chiefly from their own recollection of 
current events of importance which they had 
lived through, and from which they had derived 
some of their philosophy of life. 

oceurs in my 


A somewhat similar situation 


own subject of physies. My colleagues (and 
contemporaries) often express regret that they 


“do not know much about the history of phys- 


ics.” It so happens that the story of physies 
is sharply divided into classical and modern 
physies; the latter begins about 1895, the former 
was essentially completed much earlier. Modern 
physies certainly has a “history,” but that is not 
the story of which my colleagues feel ignorant; 
for them that is current events, and was devel- 
oped by men now living or recently deceased. 
In another generation, physicists will be de- 
ploring their lack of the “history” of modern 
physies. 
Rosert 8S. SHAW 
New York CIty 


NICHOLAS PASTORE AND THE 
THREE UNCLES 


WueEn I read Pastore’s “The Nature-Nurture 
Controversy: A Sociological Approach” in the 
April 3 issue of ScHooL AND Society I was re- 
minded of my three uncles, Adolph, Joe, and 
Sam. My uneles are not psychologists, yet their 
views upon the nature-nurture controversy are 
quite well known and have had some appreciable 
influence upon the affairs of the world. Never- 


theless, in my attempts to pursue Pastore’s 
thesis, I have found it impossible to bracket 
neatly the hereditarian with the defender, and 
the environmentalist with the opponent, of the 
status quo. Perhaps this is beeause my uncles 
are neither psychologists nor edueators. 

Uncle Adolph is fanatieally hereditarian and 
should have devoted to the status 


But no, Uncle was quite dissatisfied with the 


been quo. 
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world as it was. He saw, so he said, that the 


mass of his people, who naturally were the 
Herrenvolk, were sat upon by a Jewish, com- 
munistie, pluto-democracy (Uncle was always 
This he felt 


was unseemly—the superior Herrenvolk should 


strong on epithets, weak on facts). 


be the sitters-on, rather than the sat-upon. To 
him it was obvious that such a revolution would 
make everyone happy because it would establish 
the hierarchy originally planned by the architect 
of the universe. Of course Uncle Adolph was 
not the only man in history to believe that his 
were a chosen people and that destiny had 
placed him among the elect. Nor was he alone 
in asserting his complete personal disinterested- 
ness in the benefits which would flow from his 
New Order. 


mad about it all. 


In fact, Uncle Adolph was quite 


Uncle Joe, on the other hand, is an environ- 
mentalist and should, therefore, be anti-status 
quo. And so he was until he became the status 
Since that time no one has challenged his 
But 


turned heredi- 


quo. 
devotion to things as he has made them. 
heard that he 

Indeed 
that 
nurture problem in that simple direct way of his 


[ have not has 


tarian. there is a rumor in scelientifie 


cireles Uncle Joe has solved the nature- 
which leaves no loose ends to agitate intellectual 
curiosity, namely, by liquidation. This uncle, 
too, would be distressed at the mere thought that 
he might derive any special privileges or benefits 
from his new democracy. 

Unele Sam is vacillating, doubtful, uncertain 
of his position. On the whole he believes that 
by sitting on the fence he has a better view than 
But he teeters 
and has even been known to start climbing down 


he could obtain from either field. 


first one and then the other side of the fence. 
Those who attempt to get his ear have com- 
plained that he has a split personality which 
could be integrated if only he would get off the 
fence. 

Uncle Sam, as anyone ean see, is very annoy- 
ing; he is neither hereditarian nor environmen- 
talist, but both. He doesn’t like all of the status 
quo just because it is, but neither, since he be- 
came adult, is he receptive to supersalesmen 
who cry, “Anything is better than what we now 
have! Buy my product which out of public 
Let me lead the 
But, in all fairness to the 


spirit I am selling at a loss! 


masses to salvation!” 
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other uncles, Uncle Sam has also been known to 
say that of course the benetits of sitting on a 
fence do not matter to him personally. He does 
it only to advance the welfare of others. 
KARL C. PrRatr 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, 
MT. PLEASANT 


COMMENTS ON A MISLEADING TITLE 

I sHouLp like to eall attention to what seems 
to me to be a very misleading (though, I assume, 
unintentionally so) title in the research seetion 
Mareh 27. In Miss 


Hunsinger’s report, “Curriculum Patterns Re 


of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


quired for College Admission,” the title and 
the article as a whole seem to be devoted to the 
entrance requirements of that type of institution 
generally considered, unless otherwise qualified, 
as the liberal-arts college. This, however, is ap- 
parently not the case, for in footnote 1, page 
361, the field of investigation is limited to insti 
tutions of higher edueation “offering business- 
education curricula on the undergraduate level, 
leading to a degree and a certificate to teach 
commercial subjects in the high schools of the 
located.” 


legitimate subject of research, but the limitation 


state in which This is a_ perfectly 
should certainly have been clearly established 
in the body of the text, and made clear to the 
It is further stated that the 


paper deals with the requirements for admission 


reader throughout. 


to “200 representative colleges.” 
tive of what? 


Representa- 
It is in answer to this question 
that the limiting footnote is given, and we find 
that these 200 institutions were selected from 
“the 379 colleges in the United States” 
In other 


which 
offer this special type of curriculum. 
words, the study is devoted to slightly over half 
of a very small and restricted group, not to 
colleges in general as the title implies. 

A cursory glance at the figures presented in 
the nine tables, each one dealing with aspects of 
that 
they cannot apply to any but specialized types 


the “200 representative colleges,” shows 
of institutions or curricula within institutions. 
For example, the data might apply to the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of the institu- 
tion from which I write, but certainly do not 
apply to the College of Liberal Arts. 

I repeat that I do not believe that there is any 
intention on the part of the author to mislead 
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her readers, but in view of the fact that biblio- 
graphical indexes will not indicate the true limi- 
tations of the subject, it seems that interested 
readers should be informed of the discrepancy 
I do 


not in any way question the figures; what I do 


between the appearance and the actuality. 


te 
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question is the application of them implied in 
the failure to indicate the limitation of the sub- 
ject in a place where it is clearly impressed on 
the reader’s mind. 

Winturop H. Rice 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





HEMISPHERIC UNDERSTANDING 

Place in World Life. By 
New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1942. 466 pp. 


Wit the intent of leading his readers toward 


Latin America, Its 


SAMUEL Guy INMAN. 
$3.75. 
thinking continentally, Samuel Guy Inman, 
deals in this volume with many aspects of life 


The 


reaching 


continent is re- 
continually as the 
northern tip of Alaska to the Straits of Magel- 


affecting the Americas. 


ferred to trom 


lan. Though emphasis is given to the history 


and contemporary development of the Latin- 


American republics, frequent references are 


made to parallel events and trends in the 


United States. 


Inter-American relations and efforts toward 


co-operation are traced from the first Inter- 


Panama, which 
1826, to the most 


American conterence at was 


called by Simén Bolivar in 


recent conferences of the American nations. 
It is noted that the first conference was ealled 
to discuss, among other things, the defense of 
the threat of 
control, which was seen then in the Holy All- 


Argentina, Chile, and the United States 


the continent against Kuropean 
ance. 
did not participate in this first meeting. Two 
representatives from our nation were sent but 
neither reached his destination; one missed his 
boat and the other died on the way. Reeent 


conferences have been faced with a_ similar 
problem of defense against possible invasion 
from Europe. This need for hemispheric de- 
fense on the part of the Americas has oper- 
ated to intensify the trend toward closer eol- 
laboration among these nations. 

Yet we must not take the point of view that 
this heightened interest in one another on the 
part of the Americas is merely a defense mea- 
sure. It has been developing markedly under 
the strong leadership of such advocates of good 


neighborliness as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cordell 


Hull, and Sumner Welles. 


the postwar world must take the entire conti- 


Future planning for 


nent into account. New means of transporta- 
tion—air routes and the Pan American High- 
way—will greatly facilitate travel among these 


nations. 

Economie and trade relations of the Americas 
are diseussed realistically. Eneouragement of 
a higher standard of living for the masses of 
Latin Americans is advoeated. Labor problems 
are described and the development of the labor 
movement in Latin America is outlined from its 
early, widely diverse, local groups to the present 
Confederation of Latin American Workers. 

Dr. Inman has succeeded admirably in giving 
us some insight into the philosophy and char- 
acter of Latin Americans. A great passion for 
individuality and a dislike of standardization 
are found among these people. They are much 
more interested in gracious living than in driv- 
ing business deals or entering into polities. 

Cultural achievements are outstanding among 
them, but are little known in North America. 
Lately, however, we are seeing a bit of the art 
of Rivera and Orozeo of Mexico and Portinari 
of Brazil. We hear some of the musie of Villa 
Lobos, the great Brazilian composer, and are 
beginning to read the works of Sarmiento. This 
new interest in Latin American culture has been 
inereased substantially by the work of the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the United States 
Department of State, established in 1938, and 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, which came into being, with Nelson 
Rockefeller as its head, in 1940. 

Not only do we gain something of the per- 
sonality of the characteristic types of Latin- 
American people, but we begin to understand 
the personality of the various nations of the 
continent. North Americans have a tendency 
to think of all Latin-American nations as being 
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similar or as being one large, undeveloped re- 
gion. Actually, there are great differences be- 
tween nations—between their lands and their 
peoples. And there are also great differences 
of land and people within each of the nations. 
The landed aristocracy of Argentina, social 
progress in Uruguay, racial equality in Brazil, 
rural edueation in Mexico, literary achievements 
in Chile, student movements in Peru—these are 
some of the specifics that make up our southern 
neighbor republies and give us some understand- 
ing of their character as separate nations. 
While the differences that make up the per- 
sonality of the nations 


clearly defined, it is also pointed out that they 


Latin-American are 
have much in common—language, ancestry, re- 
ligion, and New World opportunities. Better 
means of co-operation among these nations are 
being developed along with better means of 
transportation and communication and_ better 
relations with North Ameriea. 
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Daily radio and news items of hemispheric 
scope and interest require that we gain the best 
possible background of understanding regard- 
ing Latin America and Inter-American rela- 
Dr. 


this purpose. It 


tions. Inman’s book is recommended for 
is based on an earlier work 
by the same author, but contains approximately 
fifty per cent of new material. Having lived 
many years in Latin America, traveled widely 
in the southern republics, and taught in the 
institutions of higher learning of several of the 
Latin-American nations, Dr. Inman writes from 
first-hand knowledge and acquaintance as well 
as from eareful study and research. He some- 
times seems overenthusiastie about the acecom- 
plishments of the Latin-American nations, but 
basically he gives a realistic and often dramatic 
account of their affairs and of the inter-Amer- 
ican seene. 
WILHELMINA HILu 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS AND ADVISERS OF MEN 

THE 25th Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men was 
held at Columbus, Ohio, April 1, 2, and 3, 1943. 
One hundred members and guests from all over 
the United States attended the meeting, which 
was marked by the attendance of seven past 
presidents of the association, including Scott 
H. Goodnight, University of Wisconsin, who 
was the host dean at the first meeting of the 
association in 1919; J. A. Bursley, University 
of Michigan; H. E. Lobdell, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; W. E. Aldermen, Miami 
University; L. S. Corbett, University of Maine; 
Lieutenant (SG) S.N. 
(formerly of Northwestern) ; and Major D. H. 
Gardner, U.S.A. (on leave from the University 
of Akron). 

J. A. Park, dean of men, the Ohio State 
University, president of the association, pre- 
sided at the sessions; the convention was wel- 
comed by H. L. Bevis, president, the Ohio State 


James Armstrong, U. 


University, and the response was made by Dean 
Goodnight. 





The first session of the conference was devoted 
to the outlining of the problems confronting 
deans and advisers of men at the present stage 
of the war, and the program in subsequent ses 
sions was planned to seek the answers to some of 
these problems. 

L. W. Lange, Ohio University (Athens), pre- 
sented the results of a questionnaire which he 
had sent to the members of the association in 
regard to the place of the dean of men in the 
military-training Donald M. 
DuShane, Lawrence College (Appleton, Wise.), 


programs, and 
proposed the general outline of problems con- 
fronting all deans and advisers of men. The 
following were listed: 


1. Will the dean of men as such be needed in the 
campus program which is devoted chiefly to special 
military training? 

2. Will his duties be shifted to an entirely dif- 
ferent basis, just as certain industries have been 
completely changed to meet war needs? 

3. How will fraternity properties and organiza 
tions be handled as their members leave the eam- 
pus? What preparations will be necessary in order 
to have them ready for use when the war is over? 











4. What can the dean of men do to strengthen the 
morale of those students who remain? 
5. How to handle 


finding students who will take jobs 


numerous duties which seem to 
be in reverse, as 
or finding takers for loans and aid funds. 

6. How to assist students in the transition pe 
riods, before they go to the Army and afzer they 
return 

7. How to meet the loss of influence of upper- 
classmen on underclassmen. 

8. Can the dean of men assist in any revision of 
the curriculum, taking advantage of the times to 


eliminate nonessentials? 


The afternoon session of April 1 ineluded 
addresses by John W. Bricker, governor of 
Ohio; Alvin Duerr, of the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference of New York; Karl 


Waugh, Federal Security Administration, Stu- 
dent Washington, D. C.; 
Kk}. Austin Thompson, assistant director of Ser- 


Loan Division, and 


vices to the Armed Forces in the Eastern Area, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Governor Bricker discussed the great impor- 
tance of higher education in wartime, the per- 
plexity of youth in wartime, the added impor- 
tance of the deans’ duties in assisting immature 
students in such times, the growing trends of 
vovernment entry into the field of education, the 
maintenance of the rights and opportunities for 
individuals, and the re-establishment of the free 
individual. 

Dr. Duerr hoped that fraternities would have 
the courage and good sense to maintain con- 
tinuity of membership and conserve their prop- 
erty. He stated that “normal college life is gone 
for the duration, after the present semester,” 
and that “the war is the end of the chapter for 
He stated that, 
after the war, there will be a careful serutiny 
of all that 
will be among those considered. A new era of 


many American institutions.” 


socializing forces and fraternities 
college life will come after the war, and frater- 
nities may play an important part in this era. 
He discussed the importance of alumni in the 
present situation, pointing out that they must 
earry the burden of continuity for the period, 
and that they must offer a positive contribution 
to the organizations. Returning soldier-alumni 
will present many social problems which the 
deans must assist in controlling. 


Dr. Waugh 


gram of the 


diseussed the student-loan pro- 


FSA, stating that about 10,000 
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loans have been made to students since Septem- 
ber, 1942, and that the program has been an 
entire success. 

Mr. Thompson described the activities of the 
American Red Cross, and devoted some time to 
describing the need and qualifications of men 
for administrative work, especially in the for 
eign service of the Red Cross. 

The evening sessions of April 1 were given 
over to group discussions of current problems, 
the groups formed on the basis of size of insti 
tution, and with Wesley Gadd, Colorado College, 
K. L. Cloyd, North Carolina State College, and 
M. D. Helser, lowa State College, presiding at 
the sections. 

The entire morning of April 2, was devoted 
to the study of postwar planning, the one ad- 
dress being given by Francis J. Brown, special 
of the American Council on Edu- 
Dr. Brown 


consultant 
cation, who also led the discussion. 
felt that the present period is the most critical 
in the entire history of higher education. There 
future of 


are numerous uncertainties in the 


higher education including the following: 


1. Magnitude—how many students, what sex, how 
to handle the great army of civilians, how much 
education will they want? 

2. What kind of education will they desire, spe- 
cial trade training? Voeational training? Oppor- 
tunity to round out specialized training started in 
the Army? Complete interrupted professional train- 
ing? What will be needed for casualties, physical 
and mental? 

3. The length of time to get ready for the pro- 
grams and the length of the programs themselves, 
with war industries quitting promptly at the end 
of war, with men desiring speedy discharges and 
great pressure for this, and with the possibilities 
of weeks, months, or even years, to return men from 
overseas. 

4. How will programs be administered? Who 
will be in charge? Will problems be left to States? 
What will be the place of colleges and universities 
in the programs? 


Dr. Brown then stated that, despite these un- 
certainties, the following seem to be the guide- 
posts for postwar planning: 

1. The Federal government will play an increas- 
ing part—plans should and must be on a national 
basis. 

2. The armed forces will retain a major control 
over returned men, and are preparing to do this. 
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3. The Army Institute is already in successful 


operation. 


4, Educational centers are already established, 
with 40 in operation overseas. 

5. The educational level for the postwar period 
must be higher than in 1918-19. More men with 
high-school education or more are in the present 
services. 

6. The program cannot be met independently of 
national economie problems, including labor and 


mobility of population. 


He concluded his address with the question, 
“What can the college or university do now?” 


He suggested that they: 


1. Seek to maintain all of the attributes of higher 
education, and not turn the institutions into trade 
or voeational schools. 

2. Maintain the balance between higher general 
and specialized education. 

3. Give to all an insight and conviction of right- 
ness of our eause, explain the rightful place of 
America in the world of tomorrow, avoid peace 
as a political issue. 

4. Do all this even in a period of intense hatred. 

5. In counseling students, help them to see that 
this is an interlude, and that throughout the ex- 
perience, the student must make the most of his 


opportunities. 


The afternoon session of April 2 was utilized 
in the study of the relation of Selective Service 
to colleges and universities, and the college- 
training programs of the Army and Navy. 
Lieutenant Commander Patrick H. Winston, 
Washington, D. C., represented General Her- 
shey and spoke on Selective Service; Lieutenant 
Colonel W. E. Gregory, executive officer of the 
Army Specialized Training Program, spoke for 
the Army, and Joseph W. Barker, special assis- 
tant to the Secretary of the Navy, discussed the 
V-12 program of the Navy. 

Commander Winston stated that the aims of 
Selective Service were “to select for military 
service and to defer from military service,” 
whichever is proper. He stated that the pres- 
ent situation is not eritical, but is very diffi- 
cult. There is no shortage of manpower, but 
there is still plenty of misuse of it. The col- 
leges and universities must be considered fa- 
cilities at the disposal of the Manpower Com- 
mission, to be used as needed for the winning 
of the war. 
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Commander Winston stated bluntly that men 
who are needed simply cannot be left in college ; 
there is a good chance that all physically fit men 
between the ages of 18 and 38, except those being 
deferred for technical training, will be in service 
by the end of 1943. 

Dr. Barker described in detail the plans for 
the V-12 program of the Navy, which are com- 
pleted and which will be placed in operation, 
July 1, 1943, when men from the high schools 
who have been enlisted in the V-12 plan will 
begin their active work, and men who are now 
in V-1 and V-7 Navy classes will be activated 
and shifted to V-12. Dr. Barker stated that all 
the details of the V-12 program were moving 
smoothly and that there seemed to be no doubt 
that it would begin its work on time and with 
complete plans made in advance. 

Colonel Gregory stated that there had been 
some difficulty in activating the Army Speeial- 
ized Training Program on account of the un- 
willingness of soldiers to return to colleges and 
universities for further study; only a small 
number of units of the ASTP were in operation 
on April 2, 1943, and no further contraets will 
be made until these units are filled and men are 
available to fill new units as contracts are made 
for them. It seemed doubtful that many new 
units would be opened until early in the sum 
mer; the Army officials are working out the 
details of procurement, and the program is ex- 
pected to move much faster after these are com- 
pleted. 

The banquet session of the conference was 
held at the university faculty club. J. A. Park, 
Ohio State University, was toastmaster, and the 
speakers were President Bevis, Dean Goodnight, 
and W. W. Charters, chief of the Training Divi- 
sion, War Manpower Commission, Washing- 
ton, D: C. 

Dr. Charters described the make-up of the 
War Manpower Commission, speaking espe- 
cially of his own division. He closed his address 
with his own observations of the effect of the 
war on edueation, concluding that there will be 
a strong “functionalization” of the curriculum, 
with education asking industry what industry 
wants the teaching and training to accomplish. 
Voeational edueation in high schools will no 
longer be the stepchild it has been in the past. 
The small colleges will need to study their areas 
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and communities and to have the curricula so 
flexible that they can be adapted to the special 
needs of each community. 

The annual business session of the conference 
was held on Saturday morning. Memorial reso- 
lutions were passed on the deaths of M. L. 
Fisher, dean of men, Purdue University, and G. 
kK}. Ripley, dean of men, University of Arkansas. 

The officers and executive committee elected 
for 1943-44 were as follows: J. H. Julian, dean, 
University of South Dakota, president; L. W. 
Lange, dean, Ohio University (Athens), vice- 
prestdent; Fred H. Turner, dean, University of 
Illinois (to serve until 1946, this election being 


for a three-year term), secretary-treasurer; and 
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J. A. Park, dean, the Ohio State University, 
Donald M. DuShane, dean, Lawrence College 
(Appleton, Wise.), R. 


University of Mississippi, B. E. Warden, dean, 


Maleolm Guess, dean, 


Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), 
Kk. L. Cloyd, dean, North Carolina State College 
(Raleigh), and John W. Bunn, dean, Leland 
Stanford University, members of the committee. 

The time and place of the 1944 Conference 
were left to the discretion of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Frep H. Turner, 
Secretary 
DEAN OF MEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





PROGRESSIVE METHODS AS RELATED 
TO KNOWLEDGE OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Wiper publicity has been given to two impor- 
tant conclusions which have been drawn from 
The New York Times survey of the knowledge 
of the facts of American history possessed by 
university undergraduates. The first conclusion 
is that high-school graduates are, on the average, 
very deficient in knowledge of the history and 
With this con- 
clusion, few persons will disagree after they 
have studied the data. The test employed in 


the survey has been criticized on the ground 


geography of the United States. 


that it was narrowly factual and the validity 
of some of the items has been questioned, but 
even though the test has certain imperfections 
indication of deficient knowledge 
In fact, one acquainted 


the general 
may still be accepted. 
with the results of other objective tests which 
have been used for many years in secondary 
schools and colleges would be inclined to econeur 
in the conclusion without the evidence presented 
by the Times. 

A second conclusion given extensive publicity 
through the columns of the Times, although ap- 
parently not subscribed to by the editorial staff 
of that newspaper, is that the students’ lack of 
knowledge of the facts of American history is 
due to the kind of social-studies teaching which 
has been done in some secondary schools in re- 
cent years. The replacement of factual courses 
in American history by broader social-studies 


courses has been blamed for the situation, and 
the proponents of such courses have been called 
to account in vigorous terms. For example, 
Hugh Russell Fraser has said: “The vicious 
system of teaching whereby the social-studies 
extremists have a contempt for the facts of 
American history must be corrected.” It is im- 
plied in this argument that social-studies teach- 
ers could remedy the deficiency on the part of 
their students if they would only return to a 
more conventional method of teaching the sub- 
ject. 

This seeond eonclusion, unlike the first one, 
is not supported by tangible evidence but is 
rather a While 
many of us in education are convinced that in 


somewhat heated assertion. 
some schools teachers have gone too far in their 
neglect of important facts and have overempha- 
sized development of attitudes and training of 
thought process without much in the way of con- 
tent, it is also true that vast numbers of teachers 
have gone on trying to teach isolated facts in the 
same old way. There is reason to think that it 
may be a gross oversimplification and misstate- 
ment of the situation to charge that the insuffi- 
cient history knowledge of present-day students 
is due to the philosophy and methodology of 
Progressive education. Efficient learning is the 
result of the intelligence of the learner, his in- 
terests, and many other factors. It may well be 
that both edueators and laymen tend to over- 
emphasize the importance of type of instruction 
in the learning process. 
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Moreover, broad statements based on averages 
and general tendencies are likely to be mislead- 
ing. The faet that many high-school graduates 
are not well grounded in the history of their 
country should not lead to a sweeping condem- 
nation of all high-school graduates and all see- 
While the aver- 
age may be low, the picture may be quite dif- 


ondary-school history teachers. 


ferent when the reeords of the more intelligent 
students from the better schools are examined. 

I am going to present the results of a rather 
limited study of the American history knowl- 
edge of two groups of seniors drawn from sev- 
eral leading secondary schools. The study is 
offered as a small illustration of the kind of 
investigation that could well be undertaken on 
a much larger seale before a general attack upon 
current social-studies teaching is launched. 

The History 
Form R, was used in this study. 


Test, 


This is a forty- 


Cooperative American 
minute test containing 98 items, most of which 
are factual, although they do not stress memory 
of names, dates, and isolated bits of informa- 
tion. The test is one of a series of ten or more 
forms prepared by the Cooperative Test Service 
during the past ten years. This form was pre- 
pared in 1941 aeeording to approved procedures 
of test construction. It is probable that most 
test specialists would agree that it is at least as 
good a test as was used in The New York Times 
survey. 

The test scores employed in the present study 
are in the files of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau. Since the test results for all the member 
schools of this organization are confidential, the 
identity of the schools will not be stated. 

One group of seniors was composed of stu- 
dents from two nationally known Progressive 
schools. One of these is a large coeducational 
boarding school; the other is a suburban public 
school which enrolls pupils comparable in ability 
Both 
schools had an important part in the Eight-Year 


to those in the independent-school group. 


Study of the Progressive Education Association. 

Soth 
which are briefly described in the last of the five 
volumes reporting the progress and results of 
that study. 


have developed social-studies programs 


The other group of seniors was taken from 
seven leading independent schools whose eur- 
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ricula are of the more conventional type. These 
schools, likewise, have a national reputation 
which is, I believe, on a par with that of the 
first two schools. All seven have regular Amer- 
ican history courses, although it would be incor 
rect to label them as narrowly factual in con- 
tent, just as it would be incorrect to say that 
the first two schools do not teach the facts of 
American history. The difference between the 
two groups of schools is not a clearly marked 
one but is rather one of organization and em- 
phasis. 

The students from the two groups of schools 
were matched according to sex and total seore 
on the American Council Psychological Exami- 
nation, 1940 College Freshmen Edition. 
a general scholastie-aptitude test ineluding lin- 


This is 


guistie and numerical types of items. Two 
hundred pairs of students were thus selected 
for use in the study. The matching was in many 
instances exact, and in the case of no pair did 
it vary by more than two points. The mean 


total seore on the American Council test was 
114.5 for each group. 

The distribution of the Sealed Seores made 
by the two groups of students on the Coopera- 
tive American History Test and the means and 
standard deviations of those distributions are 
shown in Table I. The national public-school 
mean on the test is also shown. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from the 
table. 


servative schools are, on the average, slightly 


The first is that the pupils from the eon- 


higher in American history score than the pupils 
from the Progressive schools. The mean Sealed 
Score for the former group is 62.5 and the mean 
for the latter group is 60.0. The difference, 2.5, 
is statistically significant, for it is 5.2 times its 
probable error. It is not, however, an impres 


sive difference. It is about .25 of a standard 


deviation. It is nothing to get excited about, 
particularly when it is remembered that neither 
this test nor any other test can possibly measure 
all the values resulting from a eourse in Amer 
ican history, social studies, or any other subject. 

A second conclusion brought out by the table 
is that the means of the American history scores 
of both groups are significantly above the na- 
tional publie-school mean. The superiority of 
the mean for the conservative group to the na- 
about one standard deviation 


tional mean is 
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and the corresponding figure for the Progressive 
group is approximately seven-tenths standard 
deviation. It appears that, due to superior in 
telligence or competent instruction or a eombi- 
nation of the two, the average student in each 
up obtained a considerably better knowledge 


of American history than the average pupil in 


the country at large. 
TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCALED SCORES MADE ON COOPERA 
IVE AMERICAN Ilistory Test, Form R, By 200 
‘g ot Ub 'S FROM CONSERVATIVE SCHOOLS 
Pro VE SCHOOLS WHO WERE MATCH- 
Eb IN I LLIGENCE ON THE BASIS OF TOTAL 
Sco! ON Hi AMERICAN COUNCIL 
I CHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
Conservative Progressive 
) ) 1 2 
0 | 4 0 
r ra) j } 
70-74 | 17, 
( GO 6 48] 
GO j 3 Sw 10/;— 
i Hy oA 26] 
0) IS b2| 
eet) 11 16 
10 j 5 10 
) ’ 1 } 
34 1 0 
20 1 
Mean 62.5 60.0 
|) S.6 OLS 
1] lean §2.9 52.9 
\ third conclusion clearly evident in the table 
is that there is an extremely wide range in the 


distribution of the scores of each group of stu- 


dents. In the conservative group, the range is 
from a Sealed Seore of 87 to a Sealed Seore 
ol 30. The se SN aled Seores correspond respec- 


out of a total 
In the Progressive group, the 


tively to raw seores of 90 and 7 


ot OS points 


range is even greater. It extends from a Sealed 
Seore of 89, corresponding to a raw score of 
91, to a Sealed Score of 28, which is equivalent 
to a raw seore of 1. It is apparent that each 
roup contained some students whose knowledge 
of American history was excellent and at the 
same time included others whose knowledge of 
the history of their eountry was close to zero 

measured by this test. 

It is interesting to note that the distribution 
of seores in the Progressive group completely 
the the 


Both the highest and the lowest scores 


overlaps distribution in conservative 
group. 
among those obtained by the 400 pupils were 
made by pupils from the Progressivve schools. 

Since the differences in knowledge of Amer- 


ican history among the pupils in each group 
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are so much greater than the difference between 
the groups, one must look for some explanation 
of variations in achievement other than differ 
ence in type of instruction given to the students. 
Among the possible causes for the wide differ 
ences in the achievement of individual pupils, 
one of the most important is academie aptitude. 
Total scores on the American Council Psycho 
logical Examination were correlated with Scaled 
Scores on the Cooperative American History 
Test 


schools 


for the students in the two Progressive 


and in two of the seven conservative 


The correlations are shown in Table II. 


schools. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS OF TOTAL SCORES ON THE AMERICAN 


COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION WITH 
SCALED SCORES ON THE COOPERATIVE 
AMERICAN History TEST 

No. of 2 . 
Cases P.E 
School 1—Conservative 45 .639 + .059 
School 2—Conservative 64 -638 + .050 
School 3 Progressive 123 O87 + .039 
School 4—Progressive 101 .714 + .032 


There is a fairly substantial degree of corre- 
lation between total psychological scores and 
total American history scores. In general, there 
is a definite tendency for the pupils with the 
higher psychological scores to make the higher 
scores in knowledge of American history and 
for pupils with the lower academic-aptitude 
seores to make the lower American history 
scores. This finding would of course be antici 
pated by everyone acquainted with the many 
studies of the relationship between academic 
aptitude and achievement. 

It is of interest to note, however, that when 
the groups of pupils from the four schools were 
combined and the correlation was computed on 
the basis of the seores of all 333 pupils, the 
correlation was .645, which is almost identical 
with the average of the correlations for the four 
schools taken separately. That average is .644. 
In other words, when the pupils who had ex- 
perienced the two general types of instruction 
were mixed together in one large group, there 
was about the same tendeney for the more in- 
telligent pupils to excel and for the less intelli- 
gent to be inferior in knowledge of American 
history that there was when each correlation was 
computed on the basis of the scores of the pupils 


in one sehool. This is further evidence that 
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type of instruction was an almost negligible 
factor in the achievement of these students. 
The faeulties of schools and colleges should 
be grateful to The New York Times for forcibly 
directing their attention to a weakness in the 
knowledge of their students which they may 
It should 


be borne in mind, however, that a campaign to 


now be motivated to try to correct. 


alleviate an educational deficiency sponsored by 
so potent a The New 


York Times immediately lifts the discussion out 


national institution as 


of strictly academic circles. The attention of 
the publie is focused upon the situation, and 
well-meaning, publie-spirited, and influential 
persons are moved to try to bring about an im- 
provement according to their own particular 
formula. In this connection, it may be appro- 
priate to quote and to paraphrase portions of 
an editorial on a very different subject which 
was published in the April 24 issue of the 
Times: 

“There is an element of unreality in attempt- 
ing to exert public pressure to this end and there 
is also an element of danger.” The element of 
unreality lies in the assumption that knowledge 
of American history bears an important fune- 
tional relationship to the type of organization 
of social studies courses adhered to by the 
schools. Quality of instruction is no doubt im- 
portant, but the philosophy back of that instrue- 
tion and the way in which it is organized does 
not seem to make the difference between a stu- 
dent who knows the facts of American history 
and one who does not. 

“This being true, the element of danger arises 
in the assumption that lay observers are in a 
position to decide wisely at what points our 
blows ean be struck to best advantage.” This is 
a question to which only the specialists in the 
field, 


facts, ean give a trustworthy answer.” 


social-studies “in possession of all the 
This is 
not to disparage the interest of laymen in the 
procedures employed by the schools and in the 
results. Therein lies the strength of our Amer- 
ican school system. 

But no service would be rendered to the demo- 
cratic functioning of our schools in these very 
troubled times if publie pressure were put upon 
the schools to get them to offer standardized 
courses in American history highlighting the 
presentation of isolated facts for mechanical 
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memorization. It is altogether probable that 
much repetition and drill would cause the mea 
sured achievement of the students to be higher, 
but their understanding of the interrelationship 
of the faets might well be considerably less than 
it is even today. 

There would furthermore be another and more 
insidious danger in that kind of publie pressure. 
Ilavine been successfully applied to the social 
studies, it might gradually be extended to the 
entire secondary-school and college curriculum 
until American edueation would become merely 
a reflection of the ideas of the strongest pres 
sure groups. 

In these war years and in the years of reeon- 
struction which lie ahead, the schools face a far 
greater task than they have ever before under 
taken. 
social studies will be confronted with the great 


In the last analysis, the people in the 


est challenge of all, for they will have to find a 
way to re-educate vast numbers of youth who 
have been steeped in a totalitarian philosophy 
while at the same time providing better instrue 
It is 


not standardization and a return to the methods 


tion for the youth of their own country. 
of yesterday which they need. It is rather 
encouragement to promulgate with vigor and 
imagination a dynamie and earefully varied 
program of experimentation. 
ARTHUR EK. TRAXLER 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, 
New York CITy 
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e 
Cor, GrorGE A. A New Perspective in Religious 
Education Is Necessitated by the War (Religious 
Education Series, No. 55). Pp. 13. American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
1943. Free in limited quantities. 





o 

CorEY, STEPHEN M., SAMUEL 

HAND, and others. General Education in the 

American High School. Pp. xvi+319. Illus 

trated. Scott, Foresman. 1942. $2.25. 

This book, compiled under the editorship of Paul B 

Jacobson and others, consists of three divisions 

Introduction, “General Education—What Is It and 


EVERETT, HAROLD 


Why?” Part I, “Backgrounds and Bases”; Part IT, 
“General Education in Action.” 
& 
DUNCAN, JOHN. The Education of the Ordinary 
Child. (Foreword by W. P. Alexander, director 


of education, Sheffield, England.) Pp. vili + 232. 
Ronald Press (American edition). 1943. $3.00. 
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Mr. Duncan, headmaster, Lankhills Special School, 
says Dr. Alexander, has found the solution not only 
to the problem of the “backward child,” but to that 
of “the ordinary child in the ordinary school.” The 
solution, briefly, lies in supplementing the “verbal 
approach” to education with the “practical ap- 
proach,” 
& 

Hoyt, EnizapeTH E. Freedom from Want: A 
World Goal (Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 80). 
Pp. 32. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 1943. 
10¢. 

Answering the questions, What part of the world’s 
population is in want? Why do we have such wide- 
spread malnutrition? How can we get freedom from 
want throughout the world? 

e 


MERRIAM, THORNTON W., et al. Religious Counsel- 
ing of College Students (American Council on 
Education Studies, Series VI, No. 4). Pp. vii 
77. Published by the council. 19438. 50¢. 

A presentation of students’ problems in adjustment 
and suggestions as to “how the religious resources 
of any institution or community can be focused upon 
them.” 

ws 

States 

I}lus- 
1943. 


MERRITT, LEROY CHARLES. The United 
Government as Publisher. Pp. xv +179. 
trated. The University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00. 

Assumed to be the first comprehensive picture of the 
“wealth of subject matter to be found under the im- 
print of the Government Printing Office.” 


NOLLEN, GERARD S. The Responsibility of Modern 
Management—A Message to the Membership of 
the Institute of Life Insurance (first booklet in 


the series reporting 1942 Activities of the Insti- 


Published by the institute, 60 
East 42d St., New York City. 1942. Free. 

This brochure and two others (listed elsewhere) 
were sent to the journal with a request for listing 
in the belief that our readers may find helpful sug- 
gestions in their pages. 


tute). Pp. 12 


Remarks on Public Rela- 
series reporting 1942 
Pp. 13. Illustrated. 
1942. Free. 


PAGE, ARTHUR W. Some 
tions (third booklet in 
Activities of the Institute). 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


PATTERSON, JOHN C. (prepared by). IJnter-Amer- 

ican Cooperation through Colleges and Universi- 
ties (Education and National Defense Series, No. 
14). Pp. vi+35. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1943. 15¢. 
The U. S. Office of Education seeks in this pamphlet 
to advance the Good Neighbor policy by presenting 
the goal of the program and the problems and activi- 
ties that are involved in carrying it out. 


RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE L. Relaxation. Pp. viii+ 

157. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1943. $1.75. 
At a time when the accent is on “grueling effort,” 
the purpose of this book, according to the Foreword, 
is to relieve the overwrought by recommending tech- 
niques that will at least ‘‘alternate periods of effort 
with periods of release.” 
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REED, ALBERT A. Radio Education Pioneering in 
the Mid-West. Pp. 128. Meador Publishing 
Company, Boston. 1943. $2.00. 

A report of the development of education by radio in 
the most “typical” section of America—comprising 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska. 

a 

ReEMMERS, H. H., and N. L. Gace. Educational 
Measurement and Evaluation. Pp. ix+580, 
Harper. 1943. $3.25. 

Not, according to the Foreword, a handbook for 
guidance, but rather a book that provides “‘the meth 
ods and techniques for obtaining the facts and evalu 
ation data necessary for valid guidance.” 

e 


RIENOW, ROBERT (with the editorial assistance of 
Howard R. Anderson). Calling All Citizens. Pp. 
xxi + 692+xxxii. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin. 
1943. $1.96. 

A course in citizenship for youth, emphasizing the 
responsibility of the individual in seeking informa- 
tion about the democratic form of government under 
which he lives and in intelligently turning the in 
formation into civic action. 

e 


Roper, ELMo. Why Public Opinion Research (sec 
ond booklet in series reporting 1942 Activities of 
the Institute). Pp. 12. Institute of Life In- 
surance. 1942. Free. 

e 

SPENCER, GWLADYS. The Chicago Public Library— 
Origins and Backgrounds. Pp. xvii+ 473. Illus- 
trated. The University of Chicago Press. 1943. 
$4.50. 

This book endeavors to give a history of a repre- 
sentative public library, gathered from municipal 
and state records, newspaper files, correspondence, 
and other sources ; to analyze the data so obtained ; 
and to relate the story of the Chicago Public Library 
to “the American library movement as a whole.” 

e 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. The Beveridge Plan (Pub- 
lie Affairs Pamphlet, No. 79). Pp. 32. Illus- 
trated. Publie Affairs Committee, Ine. 1943. 
10¢. 

The Beveridge Plan, which was written for British 
consumption, is here simplified and summarized for 
Americans who are unfamiliar with the background 
and the social implications of the plan. 

e 


Should the Voting Age Be 
Lowered to Eighteen? Pp. 24. American Edu- 
cational Press, Ine. 1943. 10¢. 

This is the April 15 issue of Town Meeting—Bulletin 
of America’s Town Meeting of the Air ($4.50 a year ; 
10¢ a copy), and its message is “that our high-school 
youth can discuss current issues at the very time 
these issues are current, and can do this with con- 
viction.” 


TAFT, CHARLES P. 


Yearbook 1943. Pp. 155. American Psychological 


Association, Ine. 1948. 50¢. 
Includes By-laws, lists of officers, membership, com- 
mittees, publications, and related organizations. 


The American Council on Publie Affairs wishes to 
make a correction in the prices of the book by 
EK. S. Epler, Honorary Degrees, listed in SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 8: cloth, $3.25; paper, $2.75. 
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